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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


New Rulings by Equity and 
A Court — Dramatic 
Qualities of Opera 


HE Council of Actor’s Equity 

Association made an important 

decision this month in recogniz- 
ing the right of its members to play 
with non-professionals in the casts of 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse be- 
cause the latter is a non-profit com- 
munity organization. The decision 
means more than appears in a record of 
fact. For several years it has been the 
custom of players in the West, employed 
and unemployed, to seek at Pasadena 
the opportunity to present themselves in 
parts where they might be seen to ad- 
vantage by a casting director or where 
they might enlarge and develop the 
scope of their playing. Many profes- 
sional actors have secured employment 
in this way and many talented young 
players are finding their way into the 
professional theatre with a better tech- 
nique and a higher standard of playing 
through association with trained actors 
in their apprentice days. Both of these 
things are fundamental to the acting 
profession and Actors’ Equity has been 
generous and foresighted in recognizing 
the fact. To the public the Pasadena 
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Scene number for Macbeth as a puppet 
play by Yefimow and Yefimova, Moscow 


E may soon be possible for students 
of acting to see exactly what is 
meant by the style of the actors of the 
Comédie Francaise and even to hear 
the famous pitch and phrasing of their 
speech, for the company is scheduled 
to make a sound picture of Moliére’s 
Precieuses Ridicules, exactly as it is 
done on the stage of the Comédie. 
@ 


” Moscow, in December, the eyes 
of the theatre turn to the Ka- 
merny, which celebrates its twentieth 
anniversary under the direction of 

exander Tairov, one of the most 
famous of pre-revolutionary revo- 
lutionary Russian Theatre directors. 








ee 


THEATRE 


wrTHE Famous Company of Play- 
ers from the Globe Theatre 
in Merrie England”, who took up 
their home in the English Village at 
the Century of Progress in Chicago 
this summer, under the direction of 
Thomas Wood Stevens and B. Iden 
Payne, have turned again their old 
Shakespearean trick of breaking rec- 
ords. Mr. Stevens made short ver- 
sions of the plays, lasting from forty- 
five minutes to an hour, which have 
been presented for a total of more 
than eleven hundred performances to 
an audience of almost four hundred 
thousand people. Over and over 
again individuals and groups would 
stay from play to play, some of them 
proud of their record of seven per- 
formances at a stretch. The Comedy 
of Errors and Midsummer Night's 
Dream were played most often, with 
The Taming of the Shrew and As 
You Like It close behind; but when 
an audience poll was taken to dis- 
cover what plays the public preferred 
in a permanent repertory, the entries 
ran Macbeth first, The Taming of 
the Shrew a close second, then 4s 
You Like It, Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Julius Caesar. The per- 
formances were given in a miniature 
Elizabethan theatre, practically with- 
out scenery and with a minimum of 
properties—one door, one stairway, 
benches, chairs and tables represent- 
ing the company’s chief equipment. 
From various angles pressure is being 
brought to bear to keep the company 
intact for further performances. 


e 
J B. PRIESTLEY’S Eden End 


¢ having started off toward perma- 

nence in a London Theatre, he has 

offered his new comedy, Duet in 

Floodlight, to the Liverpool Reper- 

tory Theatre for a production sched- 
uled early in 1935. 
& 


VOLUME of first nights, repre- 
senting James Agate’s weekly 
critical reviews, from 1930 to 1934, 
may be added to a new five-foot shelf 
by and about modern theatre critics. 
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Community Playhouse is important as 
part of a great training ground for the 
new audience growing up in community 
and educational theatres all over the 
country, an audience interested in both 
the art and the business of the new the- 
atre and ready to accept it as a vital 
element of community life. 


HOMAS H. DICKINSON, in an article 

in Current History called “Dull 
Nights in the German Theatre”, sums 
up the attitude of the audience toward 
a theatre governed by political propa- 
ganda when that propaganda does not 
follow the line of audience hope and 
imagination. “It is not to be wondered 
at”, he says, “that the Nazi government 
is advertising the ‘duty of theatregoing’, 
nor that great theatres, notably the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus and the Schil- 
ler, have been engaged by departments 
of the government for free perform- 
ances... . This is one of the features 
of the new leisure program organiza- 
tion, the ‘Power Through Joy’ institu- 
tion. The catch in this is that if the 
people really enjoy anything they are 
willing to pay for it. And if it bores 
them the fact that it is free does not 
make it any the less boring.” 


— determined fight of the ticket 
speculator to maintain his hold on 
the ticket business in New York theatres 
went into a telling round this month in 
the decision rendered against one of the 
ticket speculators and in favor of the 
Martin Beck Theatre Corporation. The 
success of the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Sullivan Opera Company induced the 
usual speculators’ scramble for tickets 
to be sold at unfairly advanced prices. 
The theatre refused to accept tickets 
bought from an unlicensed dealer and 
a law suit followed. The judge’s opin- 
ion defines clearly the outstanding points 
in a decision which is of vital impor- 
tance to the theatre public. The opin- 
ion reads: 

“Plaintiff is a theatre ticket broker or 
what is more commonly known as a the- 
atre ticket speculator. It appears that 
the operettas rendered at the defendant’s 
theatre have been well received by the 
public and that there is a popular de- 
mand for reservations. After the suc- 
cess of defendant’s enterprise had been 
established, plaintiff set up a ticket of- 
fice in a store a few feet from defend- 
ant’s theatre, where he offered for sale, 
at rates in advance of box-office prices, 
tickets of admission for the defendant’s 
plays. Despite every precaution em- 
ployed by the defendant, the plaintiff 
has obtained a supply of tickets for the 
various performances. In a sincere ef- 
fort to aid the public in procuring tick- 
ets at box-office prices, the defendant has 
by printed sign placed in front of the 
theatre and with the aid of agents patrol- 
ling the sidewalk, warned prospective 
patrons of the theatre that tickets pur- 
chased from the plaintiff would not be 
honored; it has, in pursuit of its cam- 
naign against the speculator, refused to 
admit to the theatre persons who have 
nurchased tickets from the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff now asks that the defend- 
ant be restrained ‘from refusing to ac- 
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"| HE old Vic and Sadler’s Wells 
have convinced the English Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise 
that their performances are for edu- 
cational purposes, not conducted for 
profit, and so should be relieved of 
the entertainment tax. That is a wel- 
come decision for any city theatre 
that struggles with serious repertory. 
It is said that the same plea is being 
put forth actively for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford. 
* 


tie Paris, too, there are reports that 
the government is holding out a 
helping hand, in what many managers 
feel is the theatre’s losing fight against 
material and artistic bankruptcy, by 
offering to remit all special taxes on 
dramatic performances. What is a 
fact in England, however, remains a 
rumor in France. 
& 


[Vor BROWN, the distinguished 
dramatic critic of the Manchester 
Guardian and The Observer, has been 
in New York on a visit. Shortly be- 
fore he left London he wrote a review 
of Mr. Cochran’s twenty-first revue, 
Streamline, saying among other things 
that “Streamline has all the usual 
qualities of the Cochran shows plus a 
little something the others hadn’t got. 
It has more balance. Satire and bur- 
lesque, song and dance are in ad- 
mirable proportion. There is a tre- 
mendous lot of it, propelled with the 
miraculous timing of change and or- 
ganisation of detail which the layman 
hardly notices; but one never feels 
that Mr. Cochran has been too lavish, 
employing talent beyond his scope to 
use it, and crowding his dressing- 
rooms with ability which there was no 
time to exploit.” 
& 
OOR Mendelssohn! The culture 
chamber of the third Reich has 
decreed that his music for 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is not music 
and that it must not accompany 
Shakespeare in Germany any more. 
A supplementary decree orders the 
composition of a new Nazi version. 
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AXTER SOMERVILLE, who 
is the alert Manager of both 
the Croydon Repertory Theatre and 
the Westminster Theatre in Lon- 
don, is making an exchange of 
programs between his two houses, The 
Moon in the Yellow River going to 
the Croydon after two weeks at the 
Westminster, and King Lear coming 
to the Westminster in its place. The 
financial economies and artistic ad- 
vantages of such an exchange are obvi- 
ous and yet, although the idea has 
been in the wind and in the press for 
many years, this seems to be the first 
time it has been put into active com- 
mercial practice. 
& 


M® SOMERVILLE has many 
other ideas about breaking down 
theatre conventions which may well 
be watched with interest. In Croy- 
don he has a matinee at 5:15 on 
Saturday afternoon, probably to 
catch those who like to spend their 
afternoons out of doors, and at 
the Westminster a 6:15 matinee on 
Wednesdays, to give office workers a 
chance to come to the plays before 
they catch the train for their sub- 
urban homes. On these evenings, too, 
the curtain rises at 9:15, to make an 
opportunity for late diners to arrive 
on time and unhurried. 


HEN Leslie Howard comes 
back to New York as the star 
of Robert Sherwood’s The Petrified 
Forest, he will find a welcome from 
an audience that likes his stage presen- 
tations better than his suave motion 


pictures. 
® 


HILE the Shakespeare The- 

atre at Stratford-on-Avon waits 
for the initiation of active work from 
its new director, Mr. B. Iden Payne, 
Mr. Payne himself comes back to his 
artistic home at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pittsburgh to 
make the production of Congreve’s 
Love for Love and, somewhat later, 
of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
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cept tickets in the possession of plaintiff 
without refunding the money to the cus- 
tomers or to the plaintiff’, and to enjoin 
the defendant ‘from interfering with the 
plaintiff in the pursuit of his business 
as a ticket broker’. 

“In barring from its theatre persons 
who have purchased tickets from the 
plaintiff after the warning given, the de- 
fendant acted entirely within its rights. 
A theatre ticket is a license personal in 
its character and can be revoked at any 
time. .. . The proprietor has the right 
to decide who shall be admitted to wit- 
ness performances and who shall be ex- 
cluded. The absolute control he exer- 
cises over his house and the audience is 
unquestioned. ‘He derives from the 
state no authority to carry on his busi- 
ness; and may conduct the same pre- 
cisely as any other private citizen may 
transact his own affairs.’ .. . The em- 
ployment of reasonable measures to 
stamp out abuses attendant upon ticket 
speculation as practised by the plaintiff 
is amply justified in principle and au- 
thority. In the public interest, fair 
efforts to eradicate the evil should not 
be discouraged by a court of equity. . .” 


HE performance of Tristan and 

Isolde, by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association, with an orchestral ren- 
dering of unequalled beauty, good sing- 
ing actors, and a vivid stage presenta- 
tion, has brought the question of opera 
as a living art, and of the relation be- 
tween opera and theatre, vigorously to 
the fore again. Enthusiastic music crit- 
ics have emphasized the heightened 
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Hall in Capulet’s House 


Jo Mielziner has abandoned the traditional Elizabethan or Re- 
naissance manner in his designs for Katharine Cornell’s production 
of Romeo and Juliet in favor of the earlier Italian Primitive school 
of decoration, because the latter offers a suitable lightness of key 
and purity of color and frees the designer from the restrictions of 
so-called true perspective by which later schools were bound. 
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Capulet’s Orchard 
“Call me but love, and I'll be new baptized; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo.” 














In Capulet’s House 





Mielziner follows a simple scheme of production in Romeo and 
Juliet, using the traditional “revue” ground plan: first, a proscenium 
arch with a centre opening flanked by two entrances; farther back, 
an apron which allows for shallow scenes and which has a curtain 
as backdrop; third, a second arch farther upstage to frame scenes. 








Friar Lawrence’s Cell 





“The gray ey’d morn smiles on the frowning night 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light...” 
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Juliet’s Chamber 


The simple, efficient set-up of the “revue” ground plan enables the 
pre-setting of each succeeding scene: for example, a full set, of 
which there are three or four that use the entire depth, may fol- 
low a scene in the proscenium arch, or a scene on the apron. 








A Street in Mantua 
“Come, cordial, and not poison, go with me 
To Juliet’s grave; for there must I use thee.” 
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Jo Mielziner’s costumes add further color to the pictorial effect of 
Romeo and Juliet. Romeo is dressed in a jerkin of peacock blue leather 
with cape and tights of pale turquoise silver, the Nurse in sedate 
woolens of grays and browns, Montague in sage green with burnished 
gold, Mercutio in shades which are variations of his red wig and beard. 
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theatrical effect from the free uncut 
flow of the music as Wagner wrote it, 
the dramatic quality inherent in the 
score itself. Those who, like THEATRE 
ARTS, believe that an opera is essentially 
a theatre work, with music, have stressed 
the influence which the purely theatrical 
elements—acting, characterization, de- 
sign—had in rounding out the produc- 
tion. It has remained for W. J. Hen- 
derson of the Sun, the dean of New 
York music critics, and, it often seems, 
the youngest of them all in spirit and 
enthusiasm, to add (to the general dis- 
cussion, not to the criticism of this 
special performance) one illuminating 
comment, obvious enough in its way, 
but usually ignored by both musical and 
theatre advocates. An opera is a the- 
atre work but it is plainly not a play. 
To make the most of its form, it must 
not only do justice to the qualities it 
shares with other works of theatre art 
but must enhance the theatrical qualities 
that it, alone, possesses. It is a good 
point, well taken, worth remembering. 
The dramatic singing of a great artist is 
such an element—the actual voice- 
acting, like Calvé’s in Carmen. An- 
other is the purely spectacular value of 
presenting many great voices in a single 
cast. Opera, in other words, should not 
be criticized for attaching a high the- 
atrical value to a long list of great sin- 
gers as long as mere size of voice is not 
emphasized in preference to a voice’s 
acting power, or the spectacular quality 
of fame exaggerated to the neglect of 
the other theatrical elements of per- 
formance inherent in the opera form. 
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IGNOR GATTI-CASAZZA, 
who has been for twenty-seven 
years Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has tendered his resignation to 
the Board of Directors, to take effect 
at the end of this season. 
Go 
O the recurring debate on the 
function of the newspapers’ 
drama critics—this time brought to 
the boiling point by Elmer Rice—two 
definitions may be added. One is from 
Brooks Atkinson’s note on a new book 
by Montrose J. Moses and John 
Mason Brown, The American The- 
atre, As Seen by Its Critics, 1792- 
1934: “But if it is true that the 
reviewers keep theatregoers away from 
plays that they would enjoy, the func- 
tion of newspaper criticism is being 
abused. For newspaper reviewing is 
not a form of the higher criticism: it 
is a practical form of news reporting.” 
And this is a hint of the ideal critic’s 
approach which Arthur Hopkins in- 
cludes in a tribute to H. T. Parker: 
“He knew what people were trying 
to get at and beyond that he had the 
rare quality of being able to disagree 
without being disagreeable.” 
e 
HE Mercury Theatre in Lon- 
don reports that the company 
of three who have been appearing in 
Vauxhall Gardens, “a lively enter- 
tainment in the Regency style”, are 
preparing for an American tour next 
spring. Their program includes three 
intimate operas arranged by Freder- 
ick Woodhouse: La Serva Padrona, 
by Pergolesi, Thomas and Sally, by 
Arne, A Musical Courtship, by 
Hook, with the addition of La Belle 
Assemblée, a ballet to Handel’s “Al- 
cina Suite”. The Ballet Club, at the 
Mercury Theatre, presents as its first 
offering of the season a ballet by 
Anthony Tudor, with music by 
Gustav Holst, called The Planets. 
e 
: aap GIELGUD, having finished 
a run in The Maitlands, has just 
made a new production of Hamlet, a 
part in which he is already famous 
from his performances at the Old Vic. 
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PLAYHOUSE GATES 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


classics, published in England, and almost none in Amer- 

ica. There was an Anglo-Saxon theory that reading a play 
interfered with a free response to its performance, as if all plays 
were detective stories, dependent upon surprise for interest. The 
facts of experience have pretty well killed that theory, and each 
year sees more plays printed in English, both before and after they 
are performed—as they are in France and in Germany. On the 
newsstands in Spain, even in the smaller towns where life seems to 
be altogether removed from the theatre, a great variety of plays are 
displayed, for prices that range from four to six or eight cents. 
They have alluring paper covers, illustrated with portraits in color 
of a leading playwright or actor, or more often with a brilliant 
caricature, an art at which Spaniards excel. Customers buy the 
gay little pamphlets—two or three at a time. Long reading of 
plays has trained their minds to a quick visual response, and they 
get a pretty clear picture of what they think the play and the play- 
ing should be. The next time they go to see one of those plays, 
especially if the theatre is not in a sophisticated centre, they ex- 
press their opinion audibly and definitely about anything or any- 
body that does not suit them, or, for that matter, about anything 
or anybody that does. And they are usually right. They are an 
active participating audience. The printed page for them is not 
a substitute for the stage, it is one more door to the treasury of 
the playhouse. No critics can bully them. Few texts can fool 
them. But even the keenest Spanish audience, accustomed to see, 
from words on the printed page, the music and dance, design and 
rhythmic movement, that are a part of so many of their plays’ 
action, might have been fooled in reading Sean O’Casey’s Within 
the Gates, might not have recognized its theatrical potentialities. 
As it is produced in the New York theatre, with the lavish 
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‘ years ago there were very few plays, except the 

















Biberrman 


LUCIENNE BOYER 


The Paris music-hall diseuse, who is starring 
in the intimate revue, Continental V arieties. 
From a painting by Edward Biberman. 
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Alfredo Valente 


Gene Tuttle (Otto Hulett) persuades Carole Arden 
(Gladys George) to give up her latest infatuation 
by the time-worn (and, in this case, untrue) device of 
hinting at approaching parenthood—a trick that Carole’s 
long playing of Hollywood scenarios prevents her from 
disbelieving. Personal Appearance, Lawrence Riley’s come- 
dy of the effects of a famous film star’s appearance in a 
small town, marks Brock Pemberton’s successful return to 
the ranks of active Broadway producers. 





PERSONAL 


APPEARANCE 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


talents of an unusually fine company devoted to its performance, it 
comes out as a moving drama, with “simple austerity, swinging 
merriment, beauty in music of word and color of scene, and [al- 
most, but not quite] with a tragedy too deep for tears.” Those 
are the qualities that Mr. O’Casey desires to bring back to the 
theatre, according to his own words in an interview he gave to the 
New York Times before the play opened. Those are, indeed, the 
qualities inherent in the best lines and scenes of Within the Gates. 
Seeing it performed is a rich theatre experience, after which it is 
difficult to say that Within the Gates seemed, in the writing, for 
long stretches at a time, only sentimental and banal for all the 
earnest simplicity of its intention. 

Mr. O’Casey complains of the critics in London that “the play 
was over their heads, and so they began to trample it under their 
feet.” They were perplexed by it, he says; yet it is an obvious 
play, the elaborate symbolism quite elementary, and even old- 
fashioned, if such a word can ever fairly be applied to any state- 
ment of man’s relationship to man and woman and nature and 
religion. Within the Gates has none of the high perplexity of the 
author’s beautiful, tormenting Si/ver Tassie, which went down to 
critic’s damnation a few years ago, as Paul Green’s Roll, Sweet 
Chariot went a few weeks ago, to the theatre’s great loss. Per- 
haps the playing and direction, the costumes and design in London 
were less lovely and creative than they are in New York. One 
does not know, of course; but it is certain that there has seldom 
been a script to which the director, Melvyn Douglas, the designer, 
James Reynolds, the composers, Milton Lusk and A. Lehman 
Engel, and especially the actors have contributed so much as to this 
production of Within the Gates. They have lifted every part of 
the play to the level of the author’s best work; singly and together 
they have achieved to the full every opportunity the play presented 
or suggested for freedom, richness and harmony. If Within the 
Gates is poetry’s gift to the theatre, Mr. O’Casey is not the only 
poet to be credited with the offering, although he wrote all the 
words and some of them are as golden as The Dreamer’s song and 


the Chorus of Down-and-Outs, and other lines like these: 


Through the lovely confusion of singing of 
birds and of blossom and bud. 


or 


Till the wide ear of the wide world is deafen’d 
with wisdom! 
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Within the Gates is a panoramic play about life as it might 
appear to those who come and go through Hyde Park in the four 
seasons of life’s year. The Church, the State, the Salvation Army, 
youth and old age, wisdom and folly, poetry, music, dance, creation 
and death are all there, meeting life half-way or fighting it off, or 
meeting it full-face and going out with it gaily on the road to 
death, as The Young Whore goes, who is in a way the protagonist 
of the play. When you read Within the Gates it is easy to imagine 
Lillian Gish in this part, to see her as you have always seen her 
in the movies and on the stage, with that filmy, floating, slightly 
supernal quality which is at once the essence of her strength and 
her peculiar weakness. She might reasonably have played The 
Young Whore in that key, with little effort to herself. Instead, 
she raised the part to a new thing, bigger than what she found on 
the page—to a frail, hard, living, dying, bold, sensitive, suffering, 
dancing creature, who knew better than any of the others what 


O’Casey meant in the first line of the Spring. Chorus: 


Our mother, the earth is a maiden again, 
young, fair, and a maiden again. 


The vigor and sound and clear definition of Miss Gish’s playing 
ran like a line of light through the whole performance. Perhaps 
some of the other actors might not have clarified their parts so well 
if Miss Gish had not given them the key. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, she might not have been able to hold her line so steadily 
and forcefully if they had done a little less well. Moffat Johnston 
played the hypocritical Bishop (an obsolescent character for the 
theatre although there may well be Bishops like that), and he is 
always a bulwark for the players around him. Barry Macollum 
and John Daly Murphy were both good as a sort of two-part 
chorus—‘‘symbols of life’s wreckage.” Mr. Murphy has forgotten 
more about fine acting (and remembered more, especially about 
ensemble playing) than most people ever learn. Bramwell Fletcher 
as The Dreamer, Morris Ankrum as The Atheist, Byron McGrath 
as The Young Salvation Army Officer, Ralph Cullinan as The 
Foreman, Stanley Wood as the disputatious Man in the Bowler 
Hat—altogether they and their forty fellows made a fine com- 
pany. Altogether they made you grateful to Bushar and Tuerk, 
the producers of the play, for the wisely generous casting, the 
obviously generous rehearsal, the vividly generous line and color 
and scale of the production. 

What the players succeeded in doing for Within the Gates they 
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could not quite do for James Bridie’s 4 Sleeping Clergyman, an 
earnest play that came, with Ernest Thesiger as leading player, 
from Malvern and London to the Theatre Guild. Eminently dra- 
matic, the play has a good theme—the way that bio-chemistry 
mixes up the elements within us, so that somewhere in a long line 
of descent the worst of human qualities, even those that lead to 
sin in one generation and murder in the next, may be so combined 
with other elements as to bring forth a genius. As James Bridie 
tells it, it is a generous story, and full of human pity and pride, 
but it never escapes dullness. Ernest Thesiger as Dr. Marshall 
who, in more than ninety years of life, sees his sister live again 


through three generations, marks both shrewdly and tenderly the 


passage of time within himself and the recognition of its passage 
in the world and the people around him. Ruth Gordon plays his 
sister, her child, her child’s child in youth and in middle-age, 
bravely but somewhat less successfully, and Glenn Anders, who 
over-plays heartily the dying, sinful young scientist of the first act, 
never quite differentiates his other personalities. The actors do not 
seem to believe in Mr. Bridie’s play, although Lee Simonson gives 
them every help with his costumes and his neatly varied settings— 
among them the lodging in Glasgow in 1867, the Victorian bed- 
room in 1872, the seaside cliff in 1885, the London flat in 1916, 
and the Walker Institute in the 1930's. 

What Yvonne Printemps does for Noel Coward’s Conversation 
Piece is neither illuminating an imaginative script, as the actors 
do for Within the Gates, nor falling beside an insecure play, as in 
A Sleeping Clergyman. It is taking an utterly empty part in an 
empty play and filling it brimful of her own grace and wit and 
charm. It is doubtful whether a playwright of Mr. Coward’s 
talent and experience ever conceived a less viable script than Con- 
versation Piece or, if conceived is too creative a word, ever threw 
one together and offered it for performance. In the second act of 
this “romantic comedy with music” there is a reception in which 
the heroine, a French cabaret singer, pretending to be an aristocratic 
orphan, is supposed, by a single bad gesture, to upset all the plans 
laid by her noble and scheming guardian for her doing and 
undoing. The entire act is in itself void of anything theatrical 
except Calthrop’s colorful Regency costumes. There is literally 
nothing presented for Yvonne Printemps or anyone else to do, so 
that if it is of interest to see what a comedienne of infinite variety 
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and effervescent movement and voice can make of that nothing, it 
will be worth seeing Conversation Piece. Printemps’ performance 
flows like a clear stream of acting, song and dance, in French and 
in English, on and on, without regard to any obstacle. None of the 
other players, not even Pierre Fresnay, who wears costumes well 
and speaks his speech like a gentleman, can make himself at home 
in what Mr. Coward calls his “polite but faintly raffish play”. It 
is whispered that this is partly, too, because Yvonne Printemps does 
not enjoy adequate rehearsals and that what seems so spontaneous 
in her performance often is actually so, to the consternation of the 
other players. If this is true, let us have at least one theatre of 
improvisation to fit her gifts. And leave Mr. Noel Coward out 
of it with his sleek and negligent sophistication. 

To balance these three plays of a make-believe world, there are 
three plays of American life. It is typical of the change that is 
coming over the theatre, broadening its outlook, that not one of the 
three is concerned, except indirectly, with the district between 
42nd Street and the Bronx. Between Two Worlds, the second of 
the series of his own plays which Elmer Rice is presenting at the 
Belasco Theatre, comes closest to New York for its material. The 
action takes place on a ship at sea, with a representative of the 
Junior League holding the line of life to a world of wealth and 
idleness, and a Soviet motion picture director hanging fiercely to 
an opposite world. The play is more or less what we have come 
to think of as Russian in its manner. The full dramatic conflict is 
not expressed in the situation we see on the stage, in the things 
that actually happen there. It is implied in the picture gradually 
made up of a hundred details, from which we see the whirl of life 
that had caught up the people concerned before the play began, 
and that we know will carry them on when the play leaves them. 
That sounds more complicated and passive than it is, as Uncle 
Vanya and The Sea Gull sound when you try to tell their story. 
In Between Two Worlds the action on the stage is a little dis- 
turbingly slow at first, until the method begins to work on your 
imagination. Little of importance seems to happen and all of the 
little things that do happen seem hardly worth the record until 
quite suddenly you are aware that the ship is moving at top-speed 
towards an exciting story. 

The people on the ship, from the forty levels that make up an 
American society, meet as they do meet on shipboard, briskly and 
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aimlessly, glad to be there, eager to be off, ready to welcome any 
company and bored with most of it, lazy, gossipy, thoughtful, 
drunk, gymnastic, gregarious, and lonely. When a good-looking, 
entertaining, disillusioned girl like Margaret Bowen, in such a 
company, meets an attractive and talented artist like N. N. Kovolev, 
there is bound to be fire as well as smoke. They fall in love, their 
lives meet sharply once and they part when the boat docks. There 
is no lasting bridge between the world of gracious idleness and that 
of communism. That is all that the play has to say—but it is quite 
enough. Between Two Worlds keeps your mind and your heart 
wide awake, thinking and feeling with this man and this woman 
as they play out their troubled parts with a fairly foolish world 
coming and going around them. Rachel Hartzell makes a real, 
lovable character of Margaret Bowen. She dresses and moves and 
acts like a lady, thoughtful, straight-forward, useless. And Joseph 
Schildkraut is truly brilliant in his part. His propagandistic 
speeches are in his eyes before they reach his lips. He is a brutal, 
bold, hurt peasant, turned mighty artist and intellectual and very 
much in love. His playing gives the fascinating impression of being 
objective and subjective at the same time, which, it happens, is 
exactly right for the character of Kovolev, who is spontaneous and 
still always an actor, saying exactly what he means, but listening 
to every word he says, and watching its effect. If the motion 
pictures, that are said to give no man time to build up a part from 
within, can send us back more actors with a record of growth like 
Schildkraut’s, there may be something to say for the technique of 
motion picture acting as a contribution to the stage. But, of course, 
Schildkraut, and his father before him, knew their theatre. 

Elmer Rice has a happy way of choosing his players from among 
those who have played with him before, a method which serves as 
an informal rectifier of our system of picking up new players for 
each play and expecting them to find some creative connection 
within the few weeks allotted for rehearsal. To one player in 
Between Two Worlds this habit of Mr. Rice’s was a rare boon. 
Eric Wollencott was a newcomer to the American stage in Mr. 
Rice’s Judgment Day, where he played the drugged criminal 
suspected of shooting the Dictator. Without letting him get 
hardened into that difficult but not expansive part, Mr. Rice picked 
him up and put him down in Between Two Worlds in a character 
almost the opposite—that of Edward Maynard—the assured young 
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Harvard man turned aggressive advertising salesman. What has 
happened once may happen again. Perhaps: some other producer 
may give some other young actor this double chance to keep the 
breath of the player stirring within him. 

Between Two Worlds might almost have been a French or an 
English play. Personal Appearance, the first comedy hit of the 
1934-35 season, is 100 per cent American, and not complimentary. 
It is the story of a much-admired and very ignorant and vulgar 
motion picture star, herself probably the greatest of her own 
admirers, who starts on a tour of personal appearances through the 
theatres of middle-sized Pennsylvania towns. Her automobile 
breaks down between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre and she makes 
an unexpected and disturbing entry into a home there. All the 
vanity, the publicity-hunger, the greed for personal attention, the 
lack of consideration for other human beings’ sensitivities and rights 
are focused amusingly in the character of Carole Arden of Holly- 
wood. 

On the other side of the comedy is the desire of almost every 
one of the simple folks she meets (except the girl whose fiancé she 
nearly steals) to lead or to follow her into the motion picture 
heaven they think she inhabits. Personal Appearance is, needless 
to say, a very slight play, dependent for its success on witty acting, 
bright lines and the quick codperation of an audience. With Gladys 
George playing Carole Arden, Otto Hulett her personal representa- 
tive, and other lively associates, the play heads for steady laughter 
from the first scene to the last. Brock Pemberton, it seems, has 
made a happy reéntry into the producing field. 

The Farmer Takes a Wife is called a new play by Frank Elser 
and Marc Connelly. Actually out of Walter D. Edmonds’ novel, 
Rome Haul, Frank Elser made a play called Low Bridge which 
won considerable attention and favor in the script and was pro- 
duced at the Northwestern University Theatre about a year ago. 
It has been threatening to come into New York several times since 
then but rumor said that it was not quite full-bodied enough to 
bear the burden of a whole evening’s entertainment. So Marc 
Connelly took it in hand and has brought it in as collaborator. It 
is the story of the people and the life along the Erie Canal a century 
ago. A program note tells of it as well as anyone could: “America 
today has almost forgotten “The Grand Canawl’, which was the 
Erie. For more than half a century it surpassed all other agencies 
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in feeding our growing nation with men and supplies from the 
Atlantic seaboard. Opened in 1825, it ran its slow but teeming 
course, more than 350 miles, between Albany and Buffalo, not only 
bringing wealth and expansion to the villages in its path, but 
hastening incalculably the development of the pioneer West. The 
Farmer Takes a Wife attempts to recapture some of the simple 
excitements of the people of that vanished era.” 

The attempt is almost successful, with June Walker to play Molly 
Larkins, a boaters’ cook who loves the Canal, Henry Fonda to play 
a young farmer who loves Molly, and a large cast to work out the 
characterizations of the boaters and their companions as they were 
before the railway blocked their path. But there is something 
regretfully lacking. Perhaps the play has not yet enough material 
for a full evening. Perhaps the actors are too much alike in their 
parts instead of being a great many separate and distinct portraits. 
Perhaps the simple excitements of that life are a little too simple 
to recreate. Perhaps the play needs the singing and dancing with 
which it is beginning to be a habit, almost, to fill up our folk-play 
material. Whatever it is, the play lacks impulse, and the audience 
accepts without a fight the fact that in a year or two after the play’s 
time the Erie Canal will be only a ditch and not worth their 
bothering about. It is too bad. We need these far-away plays as 
a background to the mass of plays based on our quick, modern 
living. In a repertory theatre The Farmer Takes a Wife might 
round out its players and its playing and find a happy niche. 


Other New Plays 


WO contrasting types of the many-scened play came to Broad- 
way this month, one with twenty individual scenes run off 
efficiently on a revolving stage, the other with a unit set of two 
levels divided into three sections each. Lost Horizons was directed 
by John Hayden and designed by G. Bradford Ashworth; Ladies’ 
Money had the veteran George Abbott as director and Boris Aronson 
as designer. Four capable technicians who, with the actors, offer 
further evidence for the leading proviso of the season—if play- 
wrights had done their jobs as well as their associates, many 
productions might have been outstanding pieces of work. Which 
they are not, and which Lost Horizons and Ladies’ Money are not. 
Lost Horizons, a good title, has a dramatic and imaginative 
subject, pointing the moral that suicide is not only futile but evil. 
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When Janet Evans learns that her lover is leaving her for greener 
pastures she shoots herself and is transported to an enigmatic 
region where she must read the biographies of several people 
whose fortunes she would have affected happily had she lived. 
The multiple scenes that follow portray that future. It is a strik- 
ing theme, its artificiality disregarded in the light of its dramatic 
potentialities. But the broth of Lost Horizons had so many cooks 
that the program lists no author, and the defect of so many re- 
visionists is apparent. The difficult problem of introducing and 
clarifying the relationships of manifold characters within a short 
space of time has not been resolved; but more censurable is the 
authors’ choice of character and situation—banal instruments for 
a superior theme. As Janet Evans, Jane Wyatt knows how to 
make silences effective and often emotionally wracking; she also 
knows how to project both inward despair and outward joy; and 
she has charm and a good voice. Her playing of a part whose 
range of emotions is wide and demanding is restrained and intelli- 
gent. Walter Gilbert in his dual-life role is equally cognizant of 
the demands of his part. Kathryn Givney is facile and amusing 
in the conventional part of the worldly friend, and Kathleen 
Comegys is a sufficiently versatile actress to be able to go from the 
half-witted, drunken, down-trodden old mountain woman of Tight 
Britches to the domineering, materialistic lodging-house keeper of 
Lost Horizons. Betty Lancaster’s playing of a tearful telephone 
conversation makes that scene perhaps the outstanding single epi- 
sode of the play. 

Ladies’ Money does not pretend to the philosophic implications 
of its companion in multiple-scene playing, but taken as a simple 
melodrama of life in a Times Square rooming-house it still lacks 
the vigor and color of the best of its type. George Abbott’s smooth 
alternations of scene between first floor left and second floor right 
and so on show his capabilities as a director but what takes place 
within those rooms demonstrates his limitations as a playwright. 
There is unemployment and intrigue and comedy and pathos, and 
finally theft and murder and escaped gangsters and police raids. 
But there is sloth and insignificance, too. Helen Lynd, Hal K. 
Dawson, Lora Rogers and Margaret Callahan play with a certain 
distinction that sets them a spot above their fellows, but some of 
the latter have, it is true, less grateful roles. 
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A Roman Theatre Congress 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE Convegno Volta, which under a Foundation meets in 

Rome every two years to discuss some aspect of science or 

art, was devoted this October for the first time to the the- 
atre. Since it met under the auspices of the Italian Academy, it 
had the marvellous setting from a theatrical standpoint of the 
“perspective hall” in the Palazzo della Farnesina, in whose ante- 
rooms we could admire the wall-paintings of Peruzzi and Giulio 
Romano. Perhaps no international congress of active workers can 
ever be wholly representative, and a gathering of theatre workers 
least of all, for their engagements have no end; but this one, which 
united Pirandello, Gordon Craig, Maeterlinck, Joseph Gregor, 
Tairov, Jules Romains, Denys Amiel, W. B. Yeats and Marinetti 
among the forty or fifty delegates of twenty countries, was com- 
pleter than anything before attempted in theatre representation. 
Though it set out to pass none of the usual resolutions, but only to 
help in the exchange of views on dramatic problems, I think it has 
probably achieved some good in the world. It will be many years 
before the stage is honored again by the Volta Foundation, and 
meantime we have no international link but the slender one left 
by Firmin Gémier in his universal society. So writing in the train 
that carries me northward past Leghorn and Pisa, let me turn from 
joyful contemplation of the wine harvest to an account of our 
labors. 

The new architectural vistas of old Rome made a fitting intro- 
duction to the opening theme, which was the relation of dramatic 
art to other forms of spectacle or presentation (film, radio or 
stadium-sport). For as Gerhart Hauptmann reminded us in his 
paper sent to the Congress, the interval of time and cultural de- 
velopment between the first theatre of the Greek hillside and the 
Coliseum is greater than that which separates Nero’s Rome from 
our own day. The antique world, no less than the modern, is 
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dynamic and not static. New forms are not arising for the first 
time to challenge an agelong drama; nor is the agelong drama itself 
a stable fact, but a continual creation and rediscovery. That is 
one thought provoked by the new architectural vistas of the city. 
There is opportunity for many others in the Rome of 1934. 

At the opening of the Congress, Denys Amiel pointed to the 
danger of even allowing ourselves to consider the theatre as a static 
art—or of accepting this conception of it, which arises in the pop- 
ular mind when the stage is compared with the screen. The im- 
agination of a modern spectator, like that of a child, is absorbed 
by the elementary process of movement. The swifter the move- 
ment, the surer the effect. Can anything but the experience of long 
years of cultivation bring him to see the dynamic action of the 
mind, in a drama where some few characters hold the stage? And 
if this new education of the spectator is needful, how shall we 
truthfully call the drama a popular art, which it has been ad- 
mittedly for centuries? Hard questions with hard answers. Denys 
Amiel would have us form a defensive square about the theatre 
pure and simple—to guard it with our very lives as artists, to per- 
fect its being and its capabilities, to repel from its precincts every 
adventurous assault of non-theatrical forms. “Let us be careful 
most of all to do nothing in the theatre which can be done as well 
or better in some other neighboring art.” ‘That is well said—but in 
this gathering there are men who feel it rightly to be too defensive 
and too negative. The square of defenders is not enough, the 
Roman phalanx is the right image. If we seek to maintain a tradi- 
tion in the theatre, the conditions of our urgent world are such that 
we may see the stage go down into a century of oblivion. And the 
traditionalists will not admit one patent fact, which is that the in- 
ward drama of modern man can be realized also by the screen. . . . 
Still the discussion of film goes on in French, Italian, German, 
Russian, English; until Gordon Craig leans over to me and says 
with all his benevolent malice that it seems as though men had 
come together to talk of women, but find themselves talking of ele- 
phants. Which is a pleasanter way of dismissing the subject with- 
out facing all its implications. 

The Italian members have in some sense an official point of view, 
expressed in vigorous rhetoric by Marinetti and more diplomatic- 
ally by Guido Salvini, who believes the rebirth of the stage can 
be achieved not through internationalism or its attendant philos- 
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ophy, but under the stimulus of a clima agonistico (agonistic at- 
mosphere), which may be said to exist in those countries which 
have embraced the Fascist creed. “The help of the Press is indis- 
pensable to this end. If the newspapers gave as much space to 
important theatrical events as they now give to events in the world 
of sport, the public would besiege the doors of the playhouses even 
more than the gates of the football fields. Let the Press therefore 
foster the agonistic spirit in the domain of the theatre.” Well, 
well! Fascismo cannot change human nature. Even so might an 
old gentleman write to the Times—except for that word agonistic 
which insists on provoking a smile. Jacques Copeau sent us a con- 
tribution of greater sense and sensibility, exalting the simple vision 
of a man like Moliére as the salvation of theatre art. From 
“Moliére’s man”, he thinks, and not from the recreation of the 
Commedia dell’Arte or the photographic detail of film, must spring 
that natural action which is theatre life. Therefore we must make 
ourselves as little children before the spectacle of mankind, to 
achieve again the simplicity of greatness (or greatness of 
simplicity). 

Finally the theme was left in the air, its proper place; and we 
turned next day to the matter of theatre architecture—which some 
wise man had rightly considered should come first in the scheme of 
practical things. This was especially encouraging because gen- 
erally it comes last—and when the building of the theatre is actually 
there, well or badly fitted for its purpose, we begin to discuss the 
question of what to put on its stage. But when the talk of this 
theatre architecture began, we saw that it was influenced also by 
talk of a theatre of the masses, a theatre of twenty thousand spec- 
tators which Mussolini in some rash rhetorical moment had fore- 
cast. And whilst the pure theatre men like Walter Gropius (archi- 
tect of the Stadttheater in Jena) confined themselves to matters of 
form and acoustics and visibility, the notion of a playhouse for 
twenty thousand persons seemed to overhang the discussion like 
some monstrous thunder-cloud. Even Russia, led by the smiling 
and realistic Tairov, seemed unable to throw off this obsession of 
size and numbers. No one explained why the largest existing 
theatres of the world should suddenly be expanded to five or six 
times their capacity. No one gave a hint of any possible increase 
of human pleasure resulting from such an expansion. No one 
seemed to have thought of the possibility that the twenty thousand 
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persons might be more conveniently accommodated on six separate 
evenings in a playhouse of one-sixth of the size. 

But from a technical point of view marvels were accomplished, 
and I have not the least doubt that in the playhouse shown as model 
by Signor Ciocca, with its tiers of balconies and movable pros- 
cenium and stage, the multitude would see and hear the play. It is 
worth noting by the way that all the projects ‘ur stage architecture 
took account not only of theories of acoustics based on the shape 
of the building, but the practice of acoustics based on the mate- 
rials employed. The curse of our modern playhouses in Europe 
is concrete. The actor’s voice formerly played on woodwork and 
plush as on a musical instrument; now it echoes from a mass of 
grit and iron. But this has recalled every theatre architect to the 
need of lining his interior fabric deeply and well. 

Joseph Gregor’s paper on Theatre Architecture, Mass Theatre 
and Little Theatre was the most comprehensive offered to the Con- 
vegno, ranging as it did from the antique conception of Epidauros 
to the projects of Norman Bel Geddes for The Divine Comedy and 
of Oskar Strnad for a circular playhouse. The printed version 
contained 66 illustrations, many of which are familiar to readers of 
THEATRE ARTS or possessors of Monumenta Scenica. Gregor is the 
true type of practical scholar. He shows us how almost every mod- 
ern plan or achievement has its counterpart somewhere in theatre 
history, and can therefore be considered proved and valuable. But 
unlike most scholars, he is by no means inclined to dismiss a new 
idea because it happens to be an old one; he rejoices rather in the 
continual enlargement of our conceptions of building during the 
last decades, and observes with eager interest the forward move- 
ment of the stage into the auditorium and the disappearance of 
the proscenium as it has been known for centuries past. 

Then came the practical project of Walter Gropius for a Total- 
theater, implying in its name a synthesis and union of the three main 
forms of historic architecture—the circular arena, the semi-circular 
theatre with proscenium, and the proscenium theatre of “court” 
type with a curtain as it has been known to us since the early eight- 
eenth century. The Totaltheater, by a mechanical process, em- 
bodies these three conceptions in a single structure. Oval in shape, 
it possesses at one end a triple stage of normal depth and dimen- 
sions, but equipped with every device of mobility. When the action 
is restricted to this triple stage, the spectator would feel himself to 
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be in a playhouse essentially of the present type. The revolution- 
ary idea (and literally revolutionary) consists in a fore-stage of 
orchestral character which can be turned through 180 degrees, com- 
plete with many tiers of seats, in order to place a circular stage in 
the midst of the oval auditorium. This plan evoked some criticism 
based upon its dominant mechanical idea; but Gropius replied with 
spirit that it is our modern task to rule machines and not to fear 
them. Craig had said that no one director could control such a 
monster; but the architect felt that these were needless misgivings, 


and the man of the future would smile at them. The actor of the 


future, too, would never share our fears lest he should be over- 
whelmed by mechanical construction. So the project was received 
with sympathy, and we passed to the kindred theme of the tech- 
nique of scene and decoration. Here the great majority of those 
present, even the dramatic authors, were agreed on the necessity 
for “creative direction” on the part of the regisseur, and prepared 
to accept him as a poet of the spectacle presented. And a discus- 
sion begun in this reasonable frame of mind was bound to be a lit- 
tle dull. 

Not so the debate upon “The Theatre in the Moral Life of the 
Nations”, which was enlivened by Italian polemics starting always 
with Marinetti, and French displays of nerves which perhaps arose 
from the knowledge that certain important matters could not be 
mentioned at all. The question of censorship, for instance, could 
hardly be raised in a public sitting reported by the Press, without 
causing real embarrassment to our Italian hosts. And how speak 
of the position of the theatre in national or moral life without at 
least alluding to the right or wrong of censorship? Since every 
country represented at the Convegno, with the possible exception 
of France, had serious experiences of theatrical prohibition, it was 
desirable to hear them. It was desirable also to hear Tairov’s 
defence of censorship in Russia. But the moment and the oppor- 
tunity passed. A Polish delegate alone, M. Bandrowski, put for- 
ward the entirely tenable view that the discipline of the State 
should not preclude the freedom of the individual artist. 

On the concluding day of the Convegno, all of us were invited to 
give our account of the assistance furnished by the State to the 
theatre in our respective countries. The answer for England (and 
America) was not difficult. These were however the only countries 
without national or State-subventioned playhouses of some kind. 
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W. B. Yeats was able to give a rich account of the growth of the 
Abbey Theatre, and to defend its essentially aristocratic character 
as opposed to the theatre of the masses so lightly demanded on 
every side. The official Nazi delegate, who did not appear, sent 
a clear account of the new organization of the stage through the 
Reichskulturkammer and the theatre law of May 1934. Silvio 
d’Amico, to whose infinite tact much of the success of the gathering 
was due, succeeded in putting the Italian case with persuasion and 
individuality. 

The winter theatre season in Rome had not yet begun, though 
the excellent comedian Petrolini was to be seen in a modern piece 
written for him. We were offered a gala performance of D’An- 
nunzio’s Figlia di Iorto, directed by Pirandello, with décor and 
costumes by Chirico, and a distinguished cast including Marta 
Abba and Ruggero Ruggeri. Since this occasion did not invite 
criticism, there shall be none. The evening was enlivened as. well 
as honored by the presence of the Duce. For the rest, our Italian 
colleagues proved daily that hospitality itself can be a work of art 
—and the organization and printing work of the Convegno, dis- 
tributing accurate essays or summaries in at least five languages, 
and employing translators at every. sitting without a fault, were 
marvels. ‘These Roman virtues will not easily be forgotten. 
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The florid elegance of the “per- 
spective hall’’ in Rome’s Palazzo 
della Farnesina made a fine the- 
atrical contrast to the discussion 
of modern theatre problems, to 
which the Volta Congress devoted 
its meetings this year. One of the 
most advanced projects was Wal- 
ter Gropius’ plan for a Total- 
theater, which would combine 
the three main forms of historic 
architecture in one structure and 
have, in addition, a revolving fore- 
stage of orchestral character to 
be placed in the midst of the 
oval auditorium (which is seen 
here in the middle foreground). 











Willinger 





Two shining lights of the Vien- 
nese theatre. Paula Wessely, who 
is scheduled to be seen in America 
soon in the film Masquerade, has 
become Vienna’s greatest tragic 
actress after years of appearances 
in light comedy. Werner Krauss, 
who is not only the star of the 
Burgtheater but of the entire Ger- 
man-speaking stage, is announced 
to appear in Vienna next spring 
as, variously, Julius Caesar, King 
Lear and Beethoven. He is seen 
to the right as King Magnus in 
Kaiser von America; in other 


words, Shaw’s The Apple Cart. 
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THEATRE IN VIENNA 
A Season Underway 


By VICTOR WITTNER 


EN years ago there were twenty theatres in Vienna. Ex- 

cept for three which have since been turned into cinemas, 

these theatres remain in existence today, but only ten are 
open. In ten years that ancient and famous theatre city has lost 
ten playhouses. However, there may now be noticed a distinct 
impulse toward renewed life for the local stage: two houses that 
had closed their doors opened them again last winter; and our sec- 
ond opera house is to be reopened this fall—an event that seemed 
to be beyond all hope. Furthermore, our largest and handsomest 
cinema, the Scala, which years ago used to be an operetta house, 
has been re-transformed into a legitimate theatre. That was not 
simply an event; it was a miracle. The presentations, besides com- 
edies with incidental music, are at present chiefly prose plays. In 
fact this theatre finally gave Ibsen! All these signs indicate that it 
is easier to report the theatre dead than to kill it, and that the city 
of Vienna, so lovely and so poor, remains, come what may, a thea- 
tre city. 

The significance of all this may not be readily understood by 
Americans, for whose benefit it should be explained that in Vienna, 
as indeed in all German-speaking communities, the system of the 
stagione is unknown. There are no special companies formed for 
a certain chosen play, for which one theatre or another may be 
hired. Our playhouses are run by directors who engage a perma- 
nent company for the entire season. When we speak of a theatre, 
we do not mean merely some particular building, we refer also to a 
certain company of players, belonging to that theatre, to that house 
exclusively, and representative of its program and its direction. In 
that way every theatre has its distinctive features, and those fea- 
tures cannot easily be hidden behind some other mask. The tradi- 
tions of the individual theatre, its type, must be taken into consid- 
eration, not merely as a matter of sentiment (though sentiment is 
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still potent in Vienna) but also by way of reckoning with the con- 
servatism of the Viennese public. 

The new season has started after a lively fashion. Ten theatres 
are open; one or more may follow. What have we to look forward 
to? Let us begin with the subsidized houses: The Burgtheater, the 
most aristocratic theatre in Vienna, or, for that matter, anywhere 
(there is not a more magnificent foyer in the world), has been for 
some years under the direction of a pleasant and energetic Saxon 
who previously managed a theatre in Hamburg. Herman ROb- 
beling’s unexpected selection for this finest and at the same time 
most difficult of all managerial chairs in German-speaking coun- 
tries was received rather sceptically, but he has succeeded surpris- 
ingly well in steering this influential and responsive theatre past the 
threatening rocks; he has been enjoying particularly good fortune 
and financial success. Perhaps the secret of his success lies in the 
fact that, without sentimentality or mawkishness, he disregards the 
outworn traditions of his instrument, the Burgtheater, as well as 
the petty sensitivity of the co-players and friends of that instru- 
ment. Heedless of the ancient wags, he manages it as he would 
manage a privately-owned commercial theatre. This does not mean 
that he is unmindful of his implied responsibilities. It was, for 
instance, in order to discharge these obligations that he undertook 
a series of plays, Voices of the Nations, in Drama. With good 
fortune dogging his footsteps, he scored, in this setting, a rousing 
success with the old Hungarian Tragedy of Man, by Madach—a 
success carried over into the present season. The next drama in 
the series of the nations is to be The Undivine Comedy, by the 
Polish author, Krasinski. Meanwhile the Burgtheater has also 
produced a drama by the Styrian writer Rudolf Hans Bartsch. Its 
title is The Distant Ship, and it is about John Smith and the story 
of the founding of Virginia, Smith’s imprisonment by the Indians, 
and his rescue from the stake by Pocahontas. Queen Elizabeth has 
not been omitted from this play, and Shakespeare is made to appear 
on the stage. The actor Balser, who played John Smith, is an in- 
teresting figure in the Burgtheater, which has a good company, in- 
cluding several “fixtures”, among whom should be mentioned the 
go-year-old Mme. Wilbrandt-Baudius, a most delightful old lady. 

Unrivaled star of this theatre, however, and indeed of the en- 
tire German-speaking stage, is Werner Krauss, a short, thick-set 
man with a pointed nose, the eye of a visionary, and a fascinating 
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voice. It is this voice, with its singular, restrained cadences, which 
creates the greatest impression in a house that in the past used to 
ring with resounding pathos. There is no escaping its fascination 
or the temperament of this gifted creative player, who is as great 
in tragic as he is sparkling in comic parts. Next spring Werner 
Krauss is going to act three new parts at the Burgtheater; until 
then he is under contract at the Berliner Staatstheater. These parts 
will be Julius Caesar, in the new drama by Mussolini and Forzano, 
King Lear, and Beethoven. He played Caesar as long as fifteen 
years ago, at the Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin, under Max 
Reinhardt, conquering both the Berlin public and its stage, which 
at that time had reached the highest degree of excellence. Krauss 
has the right figure for the part of Beethoven, too; yet one cannot 
but feel some doubts and misgivings with respect to this particular 
performance. The works of the great creators, even though called 
deeds in the history of the mind, cannot very well serve as the sub- 
ject of drama. The consequence is that there remains, in such 
plays, a lack of proportion between purpose and effect, which must 
be bridged over and covered up by patch-work, by invented frag- 
ments; in this case, by passages taken from Beethoven’s heroic 
music—which looks to me like rather a barbarous proceeding. The 
Burgtheater, which is especially successful with historical plays— 
the splendor of the investiture is very effective in them—also an- 
nounces some new plays by Austrian authors; for instance, The 
Chancellor of Tirol by Johannes Wenter. 

The control of the Akademie-Theater affords the Vienna Staats- 
theater an opportunity to present light comedy. It is here that a 
new play by Molnar is to be done. As a matter of fact, Molnar 
has been getting ready a serious play, too, called The Girl from 
Trieste, and the city of Trieste has lodged a protest—on the ground 
that the girl in question is a very “light” girl. From another quar- 
ter there were protests against the production of the new play by 
Carl Zuckmayer, The Rogue of Bergen, in which, according to the 
old legend, the headsman dances with the Empress. But these pro- 
tests (more accurately termed intrigues) were aimed not so much 
at the play as at the author. Zuckmayer is out of favor with the 
Germans at present because he is supposed in his Captain of 
Képenick to have poked fun at the Prussian militarism of the pre- 
war period. However, the Captain of Képenick is true drama, 
and Zuckmayer is a true dramatist who must be given a hearing. 
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If Germany no longer cares for him, Vienna will let him have his 
say. The Burgtheater is going to do The Rogue of Bergen. 

A number of artists whose appearance on the stage of the Reich 
was made impossible have fled to Vienna. It was no invasion, 
however, but rather, in most cases, a return home, because most of 
the artists who occupied positions of the first rank in Berlin were 
Austrians, Viennese. But even a man like Bassermann, next to 
Krauss the foremost German actor, has renounced Germany—al- 
though he is an “Aryan”. He will further extend his activities in 
Vienna this season. ‘The Scala announces a play by Richard 
Duschinski, called The Charmer of London, with Bassermann. 
Other Viennese, like Elisabeth Bergner and Fritz Kortner, have 
gone to London and abandoned the German language. 

Vienna has to thank these political conditions for no longer hav- 
ing to fear the loss of its best actors to Berlin, where there used to 
be greater opportunities. Still, there remain, even today, artistic 
ties between Vienna and Berlin in that some stars appear in both 
places. Besides Werner Krauss there is Paula Wessely, who years 
ago was pleasant enough in light comedy and then was discovered 
to be the great tragic actress she is today. She is to be seen in 
America, in the near future, in the picture called Masquerade, a 
Viennese production. In Vienna Paula Wessely appears at the 
Theater in der Josefstadt. This is Max Reinhardt’s theatre with- 
out Reinhardt, who comes very seldom as “guest” stage manager 
of classical works. The direction of this charming and refined 
playhouse is in the hands of a young man who is being served—or 
dominated—chiefly by a play-broker, Georg Marton. Lacking the 
idealism which, as a rule, is the chief characteristic of the youthful 
man of the theatre, at least in Europe, his is a noisy and obvious 
show business. It must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that 
the acting in his theatre is excellent. Moreover, this theatre, that 
started with Libel by Edward Wooll and is to continue with Men 
In White by Sidney Kingsley, has promised to open a studio, in 
which it means to save its literary honor by means of original per- 
formances of Austrian works of a finer character. In addition, in 
line with the public’s new liking for musical adaptations, there are 
revivals planned of the farces by Nestroy, which by this time 
have become classics, as well as of other classics—provided Rein- 
hardt returns, which is quite uncertain. 

The largest privately-owned theatre in Vienna is the Deutsches 
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Volkstheater, likewise run by a young director, the agreeable and 
enterprising Rolf Jahn, who has not lost his idealism, in spite of his 
having to struggle against the depression. The Volkstheater opened 
with The Shindy About Iolanthe, a peasant play by a North-Ger- 
man carpenter named Hinrichs. Iolanthe is not a woman but a 
pig—which in Berlin crossed the stage three hundred times but 
proved a failure in Vienna. That again marked the difference in 
temperament between Berlin and Vienna, their divergent tastes. 
The Volkstheater is now recovering from this shindy with the help 
of a Viennese comedy entitled Tourist Trade, by Heller and 
Schiitz, in which a really charming actress, Christ! Mardayn, is 
scoring a great success. Hers is an interesting career. She was 
drifting until recently in comic opera, and without any special 
success. Now she has been discovered to be one of the most grace- 
ful and versatile of comediennes. Rolf Jahn has also produced a 
Napoleon play by a newcomer, Hanns Gobsch, formerly a German 
staff officer. The Vienna public did not like the play, but it did 
like Miss Konstantin as Josephine Beauharnais. And now it is 
once again the turn of Hofmannsthal’s Oedipus, with Alexander 
Moissi, back home from the Italian stage, and Ida Roland, who 
has not been seen on the stage in a long time. Being the wife of 
the Pan-European propagandist, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, she 
has been rushing from one congress to another. Moissi will also 
appear in a new play by Bourdet, Hard Times, and he is sponsor- 
ing the new Pirandello play—Trovarsi—in which the Italian star 
Marta Abba is to act in German for the first time. There fol- 
lows the announcement of an old Shaw play, a perennial Shakes- 
peare, of Viennese “folk-plays” by Raimund, Nestroy and some 
contemporary Viennese playwrights; of a comedy named The 
Tractor, by Johannes Wenter, and of a Viennese drama, entitled 
Patrizier Dammerung (The Dusk of the Patricians), by a new 
man named Valentin Igler; also a new play by Schreyvogl, an 
agreeable Viennese author, and again a “folk-play”, Mizzi, by an- 
other newcomer named Friedrich Moll. 

“Folk-plays” have been in vogue in Vienna since last winter 
when Street Music, by the Hamburg writer, Paul Schurek, and 
localized for Vienna by Hanns Sassmann, made a tremendous hit. 
It is still running, at the Raimund-Theater, after almost three hun- 
dred performances. This play traveled from office to office for 
two years, and no manager would have it. After that, can we go 
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on believing that the managers understand what the public wants? 

When a man of Erich Ziegel’s reputation, who has been working 
in Hamburg and is one of the best known managers in Germany, 
comes to Vienna and re-opens the Kammerspiele, the smallest house 
in the city, it will not do to ridicule his idealism, as was done when 
he opened with a strange old play of Grabbe’s and followed this 
with Strindberg’s Rausch. Ziegel wants to establish a theatre with 
a standard. Let us respect such a purpose in times like these! For 
the time being, he promises The Unknown of the Seine, one of the 
unproduced plays by Oedoen Horvaths, a Hungarian of great and 
profound talent who writes in German; a comedy by a young Ber- 
lin woman, Barbara Bosch, which bears the title 4 Happy Life; 
also an English society play, Gentlemen by P. Philipps. The 
Viennese have a partiality for foreign plays—for Hungarian, 
French, English authors. Their present preference—and how could 
it be otherwise?—is for comedy, even poor comedy if only it is 
amusing. They show less interest in Viennese authors, though they 
like to see the Viennese locale, to hear the Viennese dialect. The 
Raimund-Theater, which was closed for a time—closed and, worse 
yet, located in a suburb!—specializes in the Viennese dialect. The 
two managers, Dr. Stephan Hock (heretofore Reinhardt’s principal 
co-worker and stage manager) and Paul Barnay, promise us further 
“folk-plays”, some by new and young writers; also Pygmalion in a 
Viennese setting, and Molnar’s old Liliom. One can see that Shaw 
and Molnar head all the lists of productions. As regards Shaw, 
let us bear in mind that it was at the Raimund-Theater, in a suburb 
of Vienna, that he was discovered—not for Vienna alone but for 
the whole world. That was about thirty years ago, when The 
Devil’s Disciple was first performed in this city, and in German, 
before any English theatre dared to tackle that author. Which 
goes to show once again that Vienna is a real theatre city. 
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The Yale Puppeteers, under Harry Burnett’s direction, emphasize shows 
with music in their popular repertory, such as My Man Friday. Their 
Sans Souci Symphony is an example of their delicate craftsmanship. 
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The Tin Woodman in an interview with Oz, along with Dorothy from 
Kansas, the Cowardly Lion, the Scarecrow and Toto, tiny versions of 
The Wizard of Oz characters, by the puppeteers of the Cornish Players. 
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PUPPET STYLES 
MOSCOW TO SEATTLE 


N the cabarets of Paris the journalist singers are free from all 
restraint. They may inform their public as well as amuse 
them; they may lash politicians and public characters, satirize 

society and government; they may even foment civic disturbance 
without being themselves disturbed. In Athens puppeteers have 
much the same privilege, one that comes down to them as a heritage 
from their ancestors, the Turkish comedians. In nearby Czecho- 
Slovakia there is even greater importance for the mute figures. For 
years in this country puppets have been teachers in the schools and 
villages and trainers for the army—as well as entertainers for people 
of every age and every class. Their prominence and popularity are 
not limited to the large city of Prague, where they have a permanent 
theatre building; the country has many traveling companies that are 
welcomed on every village green and in any makeshift country 
theatre in which they wish to set up their stages. 

Today in Russia puppeteers cover the range of all these—the Paris 
entertainer and satirist, the Athenian orator, the Czech teacher and 
top sergeant. They cover, besides, the whole vast world of the 
theatre, from children’s plays in the specially devised Theatre of the 
Children’s Book through musical comedy, cinema, variety show, all 
the way to performances of the classics in opera and drama, even to 
the extent of trying a hand at such a tragedy as Macbeth. The the- 
atres range from the small Children’s Book, which has the exclusive 
goal of acquainting very young children with the popular stories of 
childhood, to the elaborate Central Puppet Theatre of Moscow, 
which has three branches in that city and is the most active of all the 
representatives of this art form. With an older audience, the Central 
Puppet Theatre has proportionately more mature subject-matter, 
presented with techniques sufficiently ingenious and inventive to 
stimulate the mind. These theatres receive the time and attention of 
leading artists and directors of the Soviet Union—men and women 
like the Revazovs, Obrastzov and Alexandrova. And distinguished 
sculptors like Yefimov and Yefimova, who are noted for the care, 
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thought and sensitivity that they bring to the construction and oper- 
ation of their creations, hold themselves responsible for keeping high 
the artistic standards of Moscow puppetry. 

In England puppetry is coming increasingly into prominence. 
The ninth annual exhibition of the British Puppet and Model The- 
atre Guild has recently shown to the London world that the London 
Marionette Theatre is important enough to form a permanent part 
of the Malvern Festival. And from another British drama centre 
comes word that puppet plays may soon be a regular feature of 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 

In America puppets range from coast to coast, and from one use 
to another, even to the extent of making a success of the film, J 
Am Suzanne, to which the Yale Puppeteers, in association with the 
Piccoli, gave a new charm as well as a new technical dexterity. In 
their theatre in the Mexican quarter of Los Angeles the Yale Pup- 
peteers present a great variety of numbers before delighted audiences. 
Puppet shows with music are one of the distinctive forms in which 
they are most happy, the delicate Sans Souci Symphony being among 
the finest of their creations. 

Up the coast at Seattle the Cornish Players have had the best of 
good fortune with an Ellen van Volkenburg production of the fa- 
mous old musical comedy, The Wizard of Oz, which stands the 
strain of a road tour more easily and more profitably than man-sized 
players have long been able to do. In the east, puppetry has touched 
the workers’ theatres, and the Worker’s Laboratory Theatre has es- 
tablished a department devoted solely to the art. In addition, the 
creations of artists like Bunin are playing an increasingly important 
part in the propaganda performances of these radical organizations. 

Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Italy, Great Britain, America— 
throughout the world puppets continue to hold their place for in- 
struction and for amusement, as a social force and as a sidelight in 
the theatre. They are as old as China and as new. 
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Puppetry is a vital part of theatre life in 
Soviet Russia and in some cases has been 
intermixed with human acting, as in a musical 
comedy at the Moscow Music Hall for which 
Smirnov-Sokolsky wrote a puppet interlude. 
The author himself directed a debate, on the 
question of the adaptation of classics for 
the modern stage, by life-size puppet actors 
representing authors like Tirso de Molina 
(on one of whose texts the musical comedy 
was based), Shakespeare, Pushkin, Ostrov- 
sky, Dostoevsky, Gogol, Tchekov, Turgenev 
and Tolstoi (as chairman). The puppets 
were the creation of M. and Mme. Yefimov, 
well-known sculptors and puppeteers. 








Sergei Obrastzov at the Moscow Central Puppet Theatre directs Echo 
Chatterbox, with A. and K. Revazov as artists, and The Brothers Mon- 


golf, with Alexandrova as the designer. 











Obrastzov and Alexandrova again combine on Pig in the Bathtub. For 
the Theatre of the Children’s Book, Ludmilla Kuzmina designed F. Z. S. 
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A Mime. (Craftsmen are shown in rhythmical move- 
ment: Painters frescoing the apse; Stone-carvers at 
work on the crucifix and the front of the altar...) 
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Chorus: You have seen the house built, you have seen it adorned 
By one who came in the night, it is now dedicated to God. 

It is now a visible church, one more light set on a hill 

In a world confused and dark and disturbed by portents of fear. 














THE ROCK: 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVUE 


HE London Diocese, faced with the necessity of building 
and endowing forty-five churches for a half-million in- 
habitants of the new suburbs, realized the value of the the- 
atre in clarifying such a problem, and asked E. Martin Browne, 
who had been director of religious drama for the Chichester Di- 
ocesan Players, to evolve a play that would set forth the difficulties 
of the campaign and initiate the drive for funds. Mr. Browne 
invited T. S. Eliot to do the writing, and engaged Martin Shaw 
as composer and Stella Mary Pearce as designer. His scenario took 
the form of what the papers later called an ecclesiastical revue, a 
device unusual enough to pack the house for every performance but 
one whose success can be judged at this distance only by the accom- 
panying pictures of the production and the recently published ver- 
sion of Eliot’s script, called The Rock (Harcourt, Brace, $2). 
Superficially, the choice of Eliot as author is as unusual as the 
form of the play itself, for the poet’s contact with the theatre has 
been slight. But, perhaps for that very reason, Eliot has been able 
to bring to the writing of The Rock an unconventionality and a 
freshness that set it apart from the ordinary run of dramatic pro- 
duction. Mr. Browne’s story-framework for Eliot’s verse is built 
around “The Rock, The Watcher, The Stranger”, who is to show 


. . . the things that are now being done, 

And some of the things that were long ago done, 
That you may take heart. Make perfect your will. 
Let me show you the work of the humble. Listen. 


What he shows is a group of Cockney workmen who have been 
hired to build a church in London, and how the difficulties that 
beset them are remedied by momentary appearances of Church 
figures of the past, who describe or re-enact their own troubles when 
they were doing God’s work in a younger world. Eliot’s previous 
work offers no prophecy of the fertile theatric invention used in his 
presentation of these episodes: poetry and prose, mime and ballet. 
As accompaniments and alternatives to these diversified scenes are 
choral comments, by groups of unemployed and of builders, and, 
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most important, by a formal chorus that symbolizes the foundations 
of the Church. Eliot has written some fine poetry for these passages, 


such lines, for example, as these: 
O Greater Light, we praise Thee for the less; 
The eastern light our spires touch at morning, 
The light that slants upon our western doors at evening, 
The twilight over stagnant pools at batflight, 
Moon light and star light, owl and moth light, 
Glow-worm glowlight on a grassblade. 

And touches of compact truth as in these: 


Out of the formless stone, when the artist unites himself with stone, 

Spring always new forms of life, from the soul of man that is joined to the 
soul of stone; 

Out of the meaningless practical shapes of all that is living or lifeless 

Joined with the artist’s eye, new life, new form, new colour. 

Out of the sea of sound the life of music, 

Out of the slimy mud of words, out of the sleet and hail of verbal imprecisions, 

Approximate thoughts and feelings, words that have taken the place of 
thoughts and feelings, 

There spring the perfect order of speech, and the beauty of incantation. 


But there is much mediocre poetry, as in the recurring “Builders’ 
Song”’, and in general the prose is more felicitous, since Eliot seems 
to attain humor and truth more often and more easily in that form: 


You needn’t believe in God but you’ve got to believe in a buildin’. It goes 
up and up in the sky, and on and on through the years, and it speaks with its 
lights and its bells in the night and in the sunshine—and it stands when you 
and I are dust, what built it for the glory of God—and that church ’as been 
put up with ’ands, buildin’, buildin’, buildin’—all through the years—in the 
ruddy rain and ’eat and ’ail and snow—workin’ in bricks and mortar, goin’ on 
forever and ever and ever, buildin’ the Church of God. 
As it appears on the printed page, The Rock lacks the dramatic 


power, the sweep and profundity, that it must have had on the stage, 
a truism in any comparison of published and acted versions of plays. 
Such divertissements as a children’s ballet of Dick Whittington and 
an old music-hall song-and-dance come out better in performance; 
and mimes have little color and movement when they are confined 
within three or four lines of prosy description. And although it 
is Eliot’s virtue, perhaps, that he can generally set beauty beside the 
homely and rob neither of its distinctive values, cold print cannot 
hide the crudity of colloquialism when it is placed next to ardent 
verse in such an allegory. The Rock, when it is read, is too often 
a mixture of contradictory impulses. 

The stage version is another story. The reported success of Martin 
Browne’s production is indication that the play is scaled for the 
theatre and had a color and rhythm, an impassioned virility, at which 
the book only hints. In any medium, however, The Rock composes 
one of Eliot’s most thoroughgoing tributes to the faith. 
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Blomfield, bishop of London in 1825, gives the workmen 
renewed courage: “It was not easy in my time. It will 

THE Rock not be easy now. Yet I saw built two hundred churches; 
and you ask for less than a quarter of that number. All 
things that are for good, work together. . 





A Mime. (Nuns weep over their sister slain by the Danes.) 
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Kinc HEeNry IV 


““\ bank-clerk’s dream of gilded 
respectability”: Charles Kean’s 
“scientifically correct’? reproduc- 
tion of the Presence Chamber at 
York Palace in Act I, Scene 4, of 
Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. 
Left, Sir Herbert Tree’s late: 
version of the same scene. 

















CHARLES KEAN 
PEDANT-SHOWMAN 


By OLIVER LARKIN 


Mucu of the thought entertained about the past is so deficient 
in historical perspective as to be little better than a continuous ana- 
chronism. It is only since the close of the eighteenth century that 
this kind of untruthfulness has jarred on the general intelligence. 

Encyclopedia Britannica 


HE neatest theory yet devised to explain why some plays 

“date” while others retain their interest for us is found in 

Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions and Essays. “Morals change 
more slowly than customs and manners,” says Shaw, “instincts and 
passions more slowly than morals.” Hence a dramatic work first 
“dates” when the fashions of the day have so far altered as to de- 
stroy its truth as a picture of men’s worldly habits. If, however, 
the work has ethical significance, the comparatively slow rate of 
change in moral concepts gives it a new lease of life on a higher 
level. When finally moral standards change, the piece must rely 
upon its appeal to broad fundamental human passions if it is to 
come up for the third time before sinking into what Shaw terms 
“the quaintness of obsolescence”. 

This clever explanation wrongly assumes that every play con- 
tains throughout its life history a fixed and constant combination of 
manners, morals and passions. This might be so if plays remained 
between book covers; but plays are interpreted by actors, directors 
and designers who stress now one, now another of these elements, 
re-write plays in their own terms, and often create meanings never 
intended by their authors. And every audience brings to a play its 
own sense of the relative importance of manners, of right and 
wrong, of “universal” human passions. Bertha, The Sewing Ma- 
chine Girl may in our time draw audiences to whom its moral and 
emotional message has no meaning, but who find some real or 
fancied value in its picture of externalities. Finally, there are 
audiences and audiences existing at the same time and in the same 
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place. Stevedore is a melodrama to the public of Times Square; 
the Union Square public sees in it a call to arms. The reasons for 
survival or non-survival of plays are to be sought, not in those 
absolute universal qualities which Shaw claims to be inherent in 
them, but rather in the dynamic relationship existing between play 
and public. If the plays of Ibsen seem to us to have contemporary 
meaning, it is because we of the middle class are still concerned 
with the problems, situations and interpretations of human charac- 
ter to be found in The Wild Duck and The Master Builder. The 
individualistic bias of our time has found its echo in Ibsen. Al- 
ready we begin to question the blessings of individualism, and in 
so doing challenge Ibsen to meet new points of view, reinforce new 
modes of thinking and feeling. If his plays fail to meet that chal- 
lenge, dilettantes will have to invent quaint and trivial reasons to 
enable his plays to outlive themselves. 

A comparison of eighteenth century dramatic taste with that of 
the nineteenth century reveals most clearly how each cultural age 
transforms the past in conformity with its own present, and when 
past forms are finally seen to be incompatible with present mean- 
ings, shatters them, invents new ones, and thus revolutionizes the 
art of the theatre. 

The aristocratic patrons of eighteenth century art showed enorm- 
ous talent for re-creating the past in their own image. They saw 
no anachronism in Ulysses with a powdered wig, or Théraméne in 
hoop-skirts, nor was Voltaire being humorous when he ordered that 
the costumes for his Chinese Orphan should be “assez chinois et 
assez francais pour ne pas exciter le rire.’ Like Tiepolo, whose 
Cleopatras wear Venetian finery and whose pyramids of Egypt rise 
miraculously opposite the Grand Canal, the artists of the age of 
Louis XIV embraced anachronism deliberately as a method for 
translating events and characters of the past in terms of its own 
outlook upon life. For Agamemnon to have worn at Versailles an 
“historically correct” costume of Agamemnon’s time (supposing 
this to have been at all possible) would have constituted a very real 
anachronism. These ladies and gentlemen knew very well what 
they wished to be and to do; and History was their mirror. 

The nineteenth century changed all that. Revolutions in the in- 
dustrial world put power into the hands of Mr. Average Man 
(whose other name is Bourgeois). A corresponding revolution in 
taste challenged the assumptions of aristocratic art, found them in- 
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compatible with a modern frame of mind, and eventually replaced 
them with new ones. The money and the time for travel bred 
curiosity about far places, and the classic formalized landscape of 
Claude and Poussin was pronounced less satisfying than the por- 
traiture of real places that we see in Constable and Cotman. 
Rugged individualism set a higher value upon the weird and the 
peculiar than upon the generalized and abstract. Sentiment proved 
more useful for present purposes than the high rational tone. 
Archaeological enterprise unearthed buried temples, and gave a 
superstitious value to something unheard of in the previous age. 
We may call it the “historic scruple”. 

Nineteenth century stage production reflects all these middle- 
class ideals. In it the tourist frame of mind is satisfied with scenic 
elaboration in place of the former stylized monotony. Actors come 
to be valued almost directly in proportion to the singularity and 
gusto of their appearance and declamation. Ranting histrionics 
are backed by the most grandoise and “picturesque” of scenic 
spectacles; and the archaeological obsession to which Kemble and 
Macready catered inspires the pseudo-historical exhibitionism of 
Charles Kean and his successors, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and 
David Belasco. 

Not only was it thoroughly in keeping with the age of Rococo 
that it saw Egypt, Greece and Rome as reflections of its own 
splendor; but it was just as truly characteristic of modern cultural 
optimism to believe that History stands still in order to be photo- 
graphed; that Athens can be uprooted and set down whole on 
Drury Lane stage; that the flavor of the past can be recaptured by 
“correctly” reproducing its shell. Since the antiquaries of the Vic- 
torian age simply selected from the past what was relevant, hence 
“true” to their current purposes and frame of mind, the historical 
reconstructions of Charles Kean can establish no greater claim to 
finality or fidelity than the purposeful anachronisms of the age of 
Louis XIV. When people condemned the scenery and costumes of 
Garrick as being “untrue to history”, what they really condemned 
was their irrelevance to a new cultural bias. They failed to see 
that Kean’s settings for Sardanapalus and Midsummer Night's 
Dream would tell us of the twentieth century little or nothing 
about Nineveh or Athens, but volumes about an age that greeted 
them as “grand lessons of animated geography”. When Garrick 
reproduced the coronation of George II as part of his production 
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of King Henry VIII he re-wrote Shakespeare. When Charles 
Kean played act one, scene four of Henry VIII in a “scientifically 
correct” reproduction of the Presence Chamber at York Palace, he 
did likewise. The real difference is the revelation of a changed 
social outlook which makes Garrick’s version a courtly compliment, 
and Kean’s a bank-clerk’s dream of gilded respectability. 


The English public refused to take Charles Kean seriously as an 
actor until his return from America, where his success as Richard 
III in 1830 becomes credible to us through the accounts given by 
Mrs. Trollope of a society which valued the finish of drapery as 
the highest excellence a painter could attain, which forbade women 
and men to visit galleries of antique statues in mixed groups, and 
whose playgoing members sometimes expressed their critical atti- 
tudes by expectorating into the pit. From 1851 to 1859 Kean 
managed the Princess’ Theatre in London, and produced a series 
of plays in which, as he expressed it, “historical accuracy might be 
so blended with pictorial effect, that instruction and amusement 
would go hand in hand.” He edited the plays of Shakespeare with 
elaborate notations of his own. He printed on his programs the 
list of “authorities consulted”. We learn, for example, that the 
documentation of The Winter’s Tale was made possible through 
the efforts of: George Godwin, F.R.S., Architect; George Scharf, 
F.S.A., Author of 4 Handbook to the Greek and the Roman 
Courts at the Crystal Palace; James A. Davies, Lecturer on An- 
cient Music. 

Men who had developed the art of meticulous topographical 
realism in water color were engaged by Kean to design and paint 
his scenery: Grieve, Telbin, W. Gordon, F. Lloyds, Cuthbert, 
Dayes, Morris, Jones and Fenton. A portfolio at South Kensing- 
ton preserves their tight and literal renderings of interiors, land- 
scapes and properties, possibly executed before production, possibly 
afterwards as reminders for Mr. Kean of the glories he had made 
possible. The manager even drilled his box-keepers (shades of 
Roxy!) until they opened and closed their doors “with the most 
preternatural quietness.” Kean even certifies the correctness of his 
flunkies when he advertises that “all the policemen selected for 
duty are members of the Church of England, while the estimable 
and accomplished linkman is a distinguished Anabaptist.” 

For eight years this bad actor and worse antiquary stunned the 
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bourgeoisie with Shakespeare and with masterpieces like The 
Courter of Lyons, Louis XIV, Pauline, The Corsican Brothers, 
and The First Printer (a play concerning Gutenberg, the action of 
which, perhaps because of the picturesqueness of windmills, took 
place in Haarlem!). The production of Sardanapalus in 1853 was 
intended to “render visible to the eye, in connexion with Lord 
Byron’s drama, the costume, architecture and domestic manners of 
the ancient Assyrian people, verified by the bas-reliefs which, after 
having been buried for nearly 3000 years, have in our own day 
been brought to light.” The Kean collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum includes designs by Telbin for the chairs and 
chandeliers used in The Merchant of Venice, and gondolas drawn 
by Grieve. “The curtain draws up,” murmurs Kean’s official bi- 
ographer, Cole, “and we discover ourselves in Venice, not repre- 
sented as of old by the traditional pair of flats of Gothic aspect, 
symbolical alike of every age or country since the style was in- 
vented; but we see the actual Square of Saint Mark... painted 
from drawings taken on the spot.” An “introductory prologue” 
was devised by Kean in which he faithfully reproduced a State 
Procession of the Doge. 

Henry VIII became in Kean’s hands a “succession of historical 
pictures in which every person, group and movement is modelled 
from life, not taken from imagination or poetical resemblance.” 
Troubled for a moment by the fact that, in a Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Shakespeare locates his characters in the time of Theseus, 
“concerning which so little is known”, Kean rose to the occasion by 
disregarding chronology for once, and “presented ancient Athens 
to us, in the opening scene, at the culminating period of its mag- 
ificence, by means of a restored view of that ancient city.” 


Charles Kean’s contemporaries expressed their approval in per- 
haps the most appropriate way when, in 1857, he was elected to the 
Society of Antiquaries. On July 20, 1859, his Etonian friends cele- 
brated his achievements in a testimonial banquet in the course of 
which he was described as “a zealot fighting against the deadliest 
of adversaries, namely, weary indifference . . . to force the sight- 
hunters into Shakespearean worship.” 

Approval was not unanimous. One critic complains that a visit 
to the Princess’ Theatre is always accompanied by the ennui that 
results from sightseeing. Punch inserted the following item in its 
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issue of November 8, 1856, under a “Theatrical Intelligence” head: 


The Alligator who is to be the grand star of the 
Zoological Gardens next season, has already been 
engaged for the Princess’ Theatre. It is to make 
its first appearance on the banks of the Nile in 
Antony and Cleopatra, which is to be revived for 
the occasion on a most enormous scale of 
splendour. 


On another occasion Punch remarks that, “like other managers, 
Mr. Kean has cast about for means to make his theatre pay. Being 
unable to give the public good acting, he has given it pretty groups 
of carefully costumed supernumeraries and ballet girls, ingenious 
applications of the oxyhydrogen or electric lights, and clever con- 
trivances of slots, steel framework, and other stage mechanism.” 
But the truest word was spoken by one of Kean’s admirers when 
he recognized as the true supporters of this showmanship “not any 
class or clique; not the aristocracy; not the cultivators of light liter- 
ature; not a fashionable coterie; but that substantial, undefinable 
public that takes in all these but yet is influenced by none; that 
public of which no one can discover individual representatives; 
which expresses itself man-wise . . . quick to appreciate the deserts 
of those who really work well for its edification or amusement.” 
The real patrons of Kean’s art were those to whose ideals of truth 
and beauty it so nicely corresponded, whose theory of history it 
embodied, whose naive curiosity it satisfied. The Victorian high- 
brows might describe his Othello (one of them did) as a “fine piece 
of low comedy”, but none the less he did his part toward making 
the world safe for Cecil de Mille. 
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HAMLET 


Hamlet was one of the popular 
Shakespearean plays in Charles 
Kean’s repertory. The elaborately 
realistic scenery is exemplified in 
these designs for the exterior and 
for the graveyard of the castle. 
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‘“‘Hayah! Allah! Hassan! Hussein!” cries the chorus of flagellants, and 
in far-off Syria, in the shadow of Mount Hermon, a bloody chapter out 
of Arab tribal warfare begins to live again. Hussein, fugitive after the 
murder of his brother Hassan, is beset by the enemy. Later, the spoil- 
laden horses take the caravan route back to the victor’s desert home. 











AN ARAB PASSION PLAY 


By WATSON DICKERMAN 


ANY a tourist has come back from a certain sleepy town 
in the Bavarian Alps with pictures of an unforgettable 
religious drama etched in his memory. But few indeed 

have returned with tales of a similar play enacted in the shadow 
of Mount Hermon in far-off Syria. Bizarre and grim is this Pas- 
sion Play of Hassan and Hussein, a crimson page from the frantic 
annals of Arab tribal warfare. 

It commemorates the martyrdom of two direct descendants of 
the Prophet Mohammed, slain in a Caliphate quarrel in 680 A.D. 
Hassan was disposed of by a subtle poison—a favorite Arab rem- 
edy for the disease of popularity. His brother Hussein fled Mecca 
with seventy loyal followers and set out across the trackless wastes 
of the Shammar Desert. With safety almost within reach, they 
were intercepted by their hereditary foes, the Beni Ummaya. 

It was the kind of fight which Arab bards love to recount: single 
combats between chosen champions, headlong camelry onslaughts, 
desperate heroism and stark tragedy. Twenty of the doughtiest 
Husseinites, immortalized as the Ring of Steel, fought like paladins, 
each slaying his “thousands and tens of thousands”. But the uneven 
struggle could have only one outcome. A last frenzied rush of the 
torrent of screeching Beni Ummaya, and Hussein’s pretensions to 
the Caliphate were trampled into the reddened sands. 

The two brothers and their brave little band live again in the 
ceremony held in their honor once yearly in the tiny Lebanon 
village of Nebatiyyeh. Most of the pilgrims to the Passion Play 
come by way of Sidon. Hence, long ago, Queen Dido sailed forth 
to establish empire in Africa. Here too brazen Moloch gobbled 
succulent infants. Today it is a dusty, weary, worn-out town. Two 
crusader castles brood over the jumbled bazaars and thirsty or- 
chards. Behind, a yellow road crawls like a crippled snake 
through the grain fields of the narrow coastal plain and up into 
the Lebanon foothills to Nebatiyyeh. 

The Ashourah, as the Arabs call the play, occupies only a few 
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hours but it is preceded by a ten-day period of mourning and 
purification. In a fashion peculiar to their race, and baffling to 
Westerners, the Arabs combine sincerest grief and gay hilarity into 
a very palatable emotional potpourri. Wakes are held in private 
homes at which venerable sheikhs narrate the sad tale of the 
martyrs to a group of guests. Prayers and weeping alternate with 
gossip and feasting at these occasions. The melodious calls of 
sweetmeat sellers mingle with the hoarse chants of mourning pro- 
cessions. Ancient swords and bits of armor are furbished up for 
use in the play. The finest horses are carefully groomed. Barbers 
ply busy razors, shaving the heads of townsmen in preparation 
for the bloody rites of the flagellation, most spectacular feature of 
the Ashourah. By evening of the ninth day, delegations have 
begun to arrive from neighboring towns, funereal banners flapping 
over each cavalcade. 

On the morning of the roth of Muharram a vast throng jams the 
camel market, a flat plain some three hundred yards square at the 
edge of the town. This is Nebatiyyeh’s theatre. The field serves 
for stage, its borders for pit, and the flat rooftops of neighboring 
houses for balcony and gallery. In the centre of the square are 
pitched several tents to represent Hussein’s camp in the desert. 

Khaki-clad, sun-helmeted gendarmes, cursing cheerfully and 
laying about with impartial cudgels, herd the milling crowd to 
the edges of the market, thus clearing the stage. Out of a dim 
alley winds a caravan of camels, horses and retainers. There are 
five camels, gaily harnessed and hung with brilliant rugs. Four 
of them bear swaying howdahs sardined with women and children. 
On the fifth sits a manacled prisoner in black robe and green 
turban. Follow several led horses covered with red-spotted sheets 
to which are affixed numerous darts. Then come two horsemen, 
their heads surmounted by helmets ingeniously transfixed with 
swords, emblematic of decapitation. Last comes a litter in which 
lies a figure under a “bloodstained” sheet. The cavalcade pro- 
ceeds to the tents, there disembarking its cargo. 

From another alley, or “wing”, comes a shout and the clatter 
of hooves. Out dash a score of riders arrayed in helmets and chain 
mail. Waving gleaming scimitars they spur up to the camp and 
dispose themselves to its defense—they, the Ring of Steel. 

The stage is set. The clamorous murmur of the excited crowd 
freezes into taut silence. Impends the tragedy for which the nine 
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days of preparation and thirteen centuries of mourning have urged 
actors and audience into a religious delirium. 

A ringing battle-cry from the opposite wing! An answering roar 
from the camp! A thunder of flying hooves and a screech of 
swords snatched from scabbards! The red-robed wave of Beni 
Ummaya race their straining horses toward the tents, clash with 
the Ring of Steel. Warriors grapple and fall, excited mounts 
throw their riders, children scurry from under the thrashing heels 
of rearing stallions. The air is filled with swirling dust and smoke 
from the fired tents, through which resound the rasping of steel, 
the hoarse curses of the combatants, and the shrill ululations of 
the women and children. 

The numbers of the Beni Ummaya at length prevail over the 
valor of the defenders. Hussein is cut down to the accompaniment 
of groans and curses from the sympathetic spectators who are with 
difficulty restrained by the gendarmes from rushing to the aid of 
their heroes. The surviving women and children are loaded onto 
camels and the victors prepare to depart with their spoils. But 
attention is now focused elsewhere. 

Several hundred white-robed, tonsured men and boys have ap- 
peared on the field. Their role is similar to that of the chorus 
in Greek tragedy. Arranging themselves in a single long line, each 
grasps with his left hand his neighbor’s right shoulder, right hands 
flourishing swords and knives. 

“Hayah! Allah! Hassan! Hussein!” To this rhythmic chant they 
begin the Depki, a typical Arab dance consisting of a step to the 
right, a hop, a step backward, then three more steps to the right. 
Every other right step is an accented stomp that makes the hard floor 
of the market boom like a drum. But it is the back step which is of 
most significance, for then each zealot swings his gleaming knife 
down on his bare pate. By the time they have circled two sides of 
the market—lurching ever to the right in the Depki step—each face 
is a crimson mask, each robe a butcher’s apron. 

Many of the flagellants are accompanied by seconds who en- 
courage their principals by yelling or blowing trumpets. They 
applaud a hearty gash, disparage a blow with the flat of the blade, 
support their champions when they weaken, and carry them off in 
triumph when they collapse. There are also numerous choragi to 
lead the roaring chant—“‘Hayah! Allah! Hassan! Hussein!” 

The reeling maniacs hop and sway, froth and rant. The seconds 
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scream encouragement. The sunlight glints evilly on the rising, 
falling blades. The choking dust swirls up toward the indifferent 
hills. 

The victors’ caravan has by this time moved off into the village, 
directing its line of march toward the mosques and other significant 
edifices. And again is apparent that curious emotional paradox. 
The child prisoners in the howdahs weep shrilly, betimes prattling 
happily and thumbing their noses at envious playmates in the 
audience. The man in the litter now groans piteously, anon curses 
his stifling shroud. The two spectres with transfixed heads come 
to life long enough to devour a handful of dates tossed to them by 
a friendly spectator. The green-turbaned captive on the camel 
reads steadfastly from a Koran, his voice cracked with emotion and 
his face streaming with tears, pausing now and again to grin widely 
and crack a joke with Hussein—whose soul seems to have mo- 
mentarily winged back from Paradise. 

Behind the cortege staggers the long line of flagellants, leaving 
as red a trail on the dusty cobbles as any the Via Dolorosa knew. 
Their ranks are halved by the time the parade returns to the 
market but what the survivors lack in numbers they make up in 
frightful aspect. Yet when the ceremony ends at last these walk- 
ing nightmares turban their shredded pates in their crimson aprons, 
light cigarets and stroll casually off for a cup of tea. Those who 
have fallen are carried to a nearby mosque where their wounds are 
supposed to be miraculously healed. Should any die from the 
flagellation he is assured an immediate entry into the presence of 
“the black-eyed girls”. Participation in the chorus is supposedly 
limited to those who have misdeeds to expiate. If this restriction 
is observed, Nebatiyyeh must be infested with incorrigible sinners, 
for numerous townsmen join the ranks of the flagellants year after 
year till their heads become webs of cicatrices. 

Such is the Passion Play of Hassan and Hussein—a barbaric, 
sanguinary, yet reverent commemoration of an event that changed 
the history of the Mohammedan world. 
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NEW HOPE 
FOR THE ROAD 


By MORTON EUSTIS 
B eres wiseacres shook their heads when the news 


spread around the theatrical grapevine: ‘“‘Cornell is planning 

to tour the sticks in ’33-’34.” Katharine Cornell, of course, 
was a fine actress; probably the biggest personal “draw” in the 
theatre. But could anyone succeed in an extensive tour of the hinter- 
land in those times? They had their doubts... . Miss Cornell might 
make some money. But with three plays? With the heavy costs of 
touring? With so few theatres available to legitimate productions? 
Could she possibly make enough to justify the gamble? 

It was still possible, though by no means easy, for a show to play 
to good business in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh 
or Chicago—cities near enough to New York to be in touch with 
the sophisticated Broadway theatre and with city life. But in the 
open spaces beyond, a show had little chance of success. According 
to Broadway’s seers the inhabitants of the “sticks” went to the 
movies; they stayed at home and listened to the radio; or they drove 
around in their automobiles. They didn’t go to the theatre. Many 
of them had never even seen a legitimate performance. Of course, 
there was Walter Hampden. Almost every year he toured sections 
of the country that no other legitimate shows visited. And, ap- 
parently, he made money. But that was something special. Shake- 
speare. For schools, colleges and literary clubs. That was not the 
commercial theatre. As far as Broadway was concerned, the road, 
outside of the big cities, was wiped off the profit lists. Its obituaries 
had been prepared in 1930 and ’31. The mourners had dusted off 
their top-hats and eulogies had been written of the grand old days 
when fifteen hundred theatres were available to a Broadway show 
—when two and three hundred plays went a-trouping every year. 

When the 1933-34 season drew to a close—a season which was 
not conspicuously successful on Broadway, though better than the 
year before, or the year before that—Broadway’s moguls were still 
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shaking their heads, though for a different cause. The road, it ap- 
peared, was not quite dead after all. Miss Cornell had made a 
triumphal march through seventy-five towns, many of them one- 
and two-night stands. Crowds had stormed the stations and the 
stage doors. Each locality had furnished its own “good story”. 
And each story made “swell theatre copy”. Far more important 
from Broadway’s standpoint—for triumphal tours were all very 
well but what really counted was receipts—was the fact that Miss 
Cornell’s tour grossed, according to Variety, almost $700,000 in six 
months, more than any Broadway hit in the same time. 

Reports of staggering grosses likewise emanated from that the- 
atrical No-Man’s Land south of the Mason-Dixon Line into which 
The Green Pastures had dared to venture after a highly successful 
season the year before in the larger cities. Houston, Texas, $10,765 
in three days; Oklahoma City, $11,119 in three days (more than 
most Broadway shows grossed in a week) ; Tulsa, Oklahoma, $4,189 
in one performance. Success stories, of slightly less sensational 
character, also drifted in from Eva Le Gallienne, who had toured 
with a repertory of Ibsen, Romeo and Juliet and Alice in Wonder- 
land, and from Walter Hampden, that irrepressible trouper. Miss 
Cornell’s tour, however, was something by itself—something the 
like of which the American theatre had not seen for twenty years. 
In the public’s imagination, as well as in Broadway’s, it was she 
who had paved the way for a rebirth of the once prosperous road. 

The road unquestionably was a flourishing business institution in 
1910, though even then there were signs that the decline was setting 
in. Almost any town of size at that time had an Opera House built 
to house legitimate plays. Every week during the season at least 
one traveling company was apt to visit the theatre. And in good 
weeks three or four companies (one, at least, with the “Original 
All-Star New York Cast” advertised) set up and struck productions 
on its slanting and none too well equipped stage. The larger towns 
and the big cities almost all had one or more good theatres and the 
two big booking syndicates routed shows in rapid succession around 
the circuits, providing a steady stream of drama and music. 

The syndicates, however, were not only concerned in booking 
shows. In an effort to outdo each other, the Shuberts, representing 
one syndicate, and the Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, representing the 
other, had built, bought or leased more and more theatres until a 
vast cross-country chain was under their control. The competition 
did not cease there. The next thing was for each agency to book 
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plays in opposition to the other syndicate; to tie up managements 
under contract to play one circuit, and only one circuit; to do 
everything possible, in short, to cripple the other fellow. War had 
been declared; a war which was to end only when both syndicates 
and, for good measure, the road had been crippled. 

Once the theatres were built, a situation arose which was to be 
paralleled disastrously more than a decade later in New York City. 
There were too many theatres. There were not enough good at- 
tractions to fill them. But the theatres had to be filled—somehow, 
anyhow. Such costly investments could not be allowed to stand 
idle. Companies, accordingly, were thrown together in haphazard 
fashion and hustled out for road consumption. As a Broadway run 
had an enormous drawing power, most of the plays were billed as 
“direct from” New York City, with the “original New York 
company’, no matter whether they ever had been near Times Square 
or whether the cast was the same as that which played in New 
York. Whenever a hit appeared on Broadway, duplicate companies, 
from one to ten in number, were hurriedly assembled to play the 
circuits, often with acting companies far inferior to the stock 
companies already established. 

The reaction of the audiences, to whom the syndicate supposedly 
catered, was just what might have been expected—one of increasing 
dissatisfaction with the legitimate theatre. Theatre patrons, even in 
the scornfully-named “hick towns”, had seen fine plays and great 
actors. No amount of deliberately false and misleading advertising 
could persuade them that they were not being taken advantage of. 
A certain type of sophisticated drama which New York enjoyed 
might not appeal to them, but they still knew the difference between 
a ham actor and a good one. 

A few statistics culled by Alfred Bernheim from the New York 
Dramatic Mirror for The Business of the Theatre paint an eloquent 
picture of what occurred. In 1908, an average of 313 traveling 
companies (for the entire year) were reported on the road. In 
1909, there were 289 companies; in 1910, 236; the next year, 246; 
in 1912, 205; and in 1913, only 178. 

The years 1908 to 1913 thus saw a decline of more than 40 per 
cent in volume in the traffic on the road. This was also the time 
when the warfare between the two real-estate syndicates reached its 
height. The edifice, in short, was collapsing from within before 
any considerable outside pressure was brought to bear against it. 
It needed only a push from without to cause it to crumble. 
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That “push” was provided by the same pictures which had once 
flickered experimentally across wrinkled white sheets in the old 
legitimate theatres. Slipshod performances of slipshod plays, in 
mildewed theatres, might be better than no entertainment. But 
when the movies built chains of picture palaces and supplied enter- 
tainment identically the same as that which regaled smart New 
York audiences for one-third of the price of the legitimate stage, 
audiences stopped going to dramatic performances. William S. 
Hart, Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffith’s super-special stars 
became the heroes of the entertainment world and a generation of 
potential theatregoers was nourished on celluloid entertainment 
shipped around the country in tin cans—entertainment, it is well to 
remember, which, bad as it may have been, was better than almost 
any the legitimate managers had been offering. 

The steady decline in the number of road shows, especially 
marked after The Birth of a Nation put the movies on the map in 
1915, was reflected by almost as steady a decline in the number of 
theatres throughout the country available for legitimate touring 
companies. Most of the houses were either taken over by the movie 
chains and remodeled or they were quietly put up in moth balls. 
By 1920, fully half of the theatres which had once harbored dra- 
matic plays had been torn down or usurped by the screen managers. 
By 1930, there remained only a handful of legitimate theatres out- 
side of the big cities and almost the sole outlets for road shows were 
the auditoriums, most of which were too big for anything but 
spectacles. Another factor which greatly increased the normal risks 
of touring was the rising cost of transportation, transfer fees, hotel 
accommodations and the like, which in twenty years (from 1g10 to 
1930) had practically doubled. The demands of the stagehands’ 
and musicians’ unions in local towns further aggravated an already 
difficult situation in the late 1920’s. In some towns managers were 
compelled to hire larger stage crews than were needed and orchestras 
for whom there was no music to play. All these factors combined 
made it physically impossible for the legitimate manager to reduce 
the price of his tickets to a point where his attraction could compete, 
on anything remotely resembling a fair basis, with the movies. 
Instead of lowering his prices, as he would have preferred, from 
the standard $1 or $1.50 top, he was obliged to raise them to $2 or 
$2.50. And the audiences stayed even farther away from his doors. 

If the producers and the syndicates, however, had but realized 
after the first body blows provided by the movies that the legitimate 
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theatre could never again expect to dominate the field of the nation’s 
entertainment, as it once had, and had concentrated, by a few fine 
productions, on preserving and cultivating the intelligent minority 
of theatregoers, quite large enough to keep the drama flourishing, 
1930 might have told a different story. But, with a few notable 
exceptions, the producers sent out hack companies in third-rate 
plays and then damned the road audiences because they refused to 
patronize these attractions. 

These same people, however, still went to the theatre whenever 
they visited the big cities. Moreover, they supported eagerly the 
Little Theatres which popped their heads above ground all over 
the country in response to the demand for a living theatre. Their 
love of the theatre never died. The road itself was never dead. 
What passed away was the syndicate system and all it stood for. 

The impulse toward rebuilding the road—ushered in by last 
year’s successful tours—is reflected this year by a long list of at- 
tractions and by reports of “excellent attendance” and “smash 
grosses” for almost all the good plays and musicals on the road. 

At least six companies are making extensive tours concentrating 
largely on the territory once considered the “dramatic sticks”. The 
Green Pastures, with the original company still intact, save for 
minor substitutions, has covered parts of Virginia, West Virginia 
and Maryland and is headed through the southwest, sections of 
Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, as far west as North Dakota, playing 
almost entirely one-night stands. After a short New England tour 
preliminary to a return engagement on Broadway, the Abbey The- 
atre Players from Dublin, with the same fine cast which appeared 
last year in New York, plan to present their repertory of famous 
Irish plays across the continent and back, starting December 8. 
Walter Hampden and Fritz Leiber, both with Shakesperean reper- 
tory, are trouping the length and breadth of the country. A “road 
edition” of Earl Carroll’s Vanities goes on a tour, first to Texas 
and thence to the middle west; and the San Carlo Opera Company 
plans an extensive tour of the south, middle west and west. To add 
further variety to an already heterogeneous list, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Dorothy Sands are touring in their individual sketches. 

Turning to the large cities, the Theatre Guild, early in October, 
sent out George M. Cohan in 4h, Wilderness! on what promises to 
be a highly successful journey, judging from Providence and Bos- 
ton reports. Later bookings, somewhat tentative, included one- 
night stands in New England, engagements in Philadelphia, Wash- 
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ington, Chicago and the middle west. The popular revue, ds Thou- 
sands Cheer, with Clifton Webb, Helen Broderick, Dorothy Stone 
and Ethel Waters, played four weeks in Boston in September and 
then moved to Chicago, taking in Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh en route, and reporting capacity business all along 
the line. Two other musicals, Roberta, with Tamara and Fay 
Templeton, and the Ziegfeld Follies, with Fannie Brice and Willie 
and Eugene Howard, also reported heavy grosses. The Follies 
wound up an eight-weeks’ run in Chicago in October and then 
encamped for St. Louis and points west; Roberta started off in New 
England and then prepared to play the principal eastern cities. The 
Group Theatre’s Men in White and Success Story, with sub- 
scription backing, drew good audiences in Boston on engagements 
of two weeks each, ending November 10. Rotary companies of 
revivals and one new play have been sent out by the firm of Wee 
and Leventhal to a chain of cities; and Ivan Cedar presented She 
Loves Me Not in Philadelphia in October, billed as “The Original 
New York Production” (which, truth to tell, it was not, if actors 
are a part of a production), and a tour of Pennsylvania and New 
England was to follow. The only New York show to “fold up” so 
far is No More Ladies, which toured with a different, though not 
necessarily inferior, cast from that which earned it earlier success. 

Prospects for the future—some definite, some indefinite—are as 
follows: Stevedore, the inflammable play of race riots produced by 
the Theatre Union, is due to open in Philadelphia on December 10, 
the entire first week sold out to labor unions, Socialist and Commu- 
nist organizations. Engagements in Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis 
and Boston, under the same auspices, are slated to follow. The 
Theatre Guild hopes, officially, to send out Helen Hayes and Philip 
Merivale in Mary of Scotland in January. The opening of the 
tour, scheduled for the early fall, had to be postponed when Miss 
Hayes found she had to return to Hollywood to complete a picture. 
Rumors are current now, strengthened by the recent engagement 
of Philip Merivale for a new Guild production, that Miss Hayes 
is not anxious to go on the road this year and that the entire engage- 
ment may have to be cancelled. 

In the category of probable tours are two plays still running in 
New York, Tobacco Road, with James Barton, and Dodsworth, 
with Walter Huston, though the tour of the latter is likely to be 
short as the play is still doing well and Huston is cast for an April 
production of Othello. To the list of tempting, if vague, possibili- 
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ties, add the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company, 
from London, and the enigmatic Four Saints in Three Acts. 

Since most try-outs today are finished productions instead of 
shoddy dress rehearsals, these previews before audiences not too 
blasé should be included in any appraisal of important plays on 
the road. Cities such as Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston 
have already seen plays like The Farmer Takes a Wife, Jayhawker, 
with Fred Stone, The Group Theatre’s Gold Eagle Guy, and 
L’Aiglon, with Eva Le Gallienne and Ethel Barrymore. Detroit, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh will see Katharine Cornell in Romeo 
and Juliet, with a fine supporting cast, in early December, and two 
or three cities, as yet undetermined, will get an advance look at 
Noel Coward’s Point Valaine, with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

The number of attractions on the road this year—three or four 
dozen at most—is a far cry from the 300 companies in 1910. But 
quantity is no criterion of success, as has been amply proved in the 
past. The quality of the plays and the players trouping is far above 
the average. From the producer’s point of view, it must also be 
borne in mind that while last year’s successes augured well for the 
future, they did not eradicate all the problems of touring a play. 

Chief among these problems, perhaps, is that of finding suitable 
theatres. Miss Cornell, for instance, found that there were only 
half a dozen independent legitimate theatres outside of the big cities 
which were available for dramatic productions on the route she 
followed. Variety recently reported that “all available theatres” in 
the middle west were owned or controlled by motion picture interests 
and that they were “kept shuttered” to prevent traveling “legit” 
shows from competing with the movie houses. The show making 
an extensive tour has thus to be booked largely in civic auditoriums, 
Masonic Temples and the like, most of which are too large for 
anything but spectacles, unless a motion picture chain can be per- 
suaded to open up its houses. 

Many communities contain well equipped theatres used by Little 
Theatre or civic groups, schools or college players, admirably suited 
to the needs of a traveling company. These theatres are largely 
unavailable. Most of the amateur playhouses would be only too 
glad to admit good traveling companies, but they are seldom ade- 
quately manned for handling a professional performance. As for 
playing in movie houses, Miss Cornell’s company was permitted to 
play in chains in two states, Texas and South Carolina. The rest 
either refused or made impossible terms. The success of the actress- 
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manager, however, is believed to have taught the more astute 
managers of the chains that it is often more desirable to play the 
legitimate attraction than to let it play in opposition. The Green 
Pastures, perhaps as a result, is playing almost exclusively in cinema 
theatres in the south this year. A hit of similar proportions might 
even now be admitted into the movie-controlled theatres of the 
middle west. But the majority of shows would find it impossible 
to “crash the movie gate” there or elsewhere—a paradoxical situ- 
ation since hundreds of thousands of movie dollars are used annually 
to finance stage productions which are then killed for the road by 
the same picture interests which invested in them. 

A chief difficulty in the way of free booking lay formerly in the 
competition between the syndicates. For the time being—let us 
hope, for good—that difficulty is a thing of the past. The Shubert 
and Erlanger interests are now combined in the United Booking 
Office, which books approximately go per cent of all plays on the 
road. The few remaining agencies coéperate among themselves and 
with the United Booking Agency to route plays in the manner most 
propitious for each play. Walter Hampden and Fritz Leiber, for 
instance, although booked by different agencies, arranged their tours 
so that their engagements in Shakespearean repertory would not 
conflict or overlap. Booking agents, however, are powerless to act 
where there are no theatres available, and until new theatres are 
built or arrangements of some sort made with the motion picture 
chains, large sections of the country must go without their legitimate 
drama—unless they act as their own producers in Little Theatres, 
schools and college playhouses. 

The shortage of good theatres is by no means the only thorn in 
the producing manager’s flesh. There is the stagehand and musician 
question which, managers declare, has forced many a road show to 
cancel its tour. Miss Cornell, for example, was originally booked 
to play a three-day engagement in Portland, Maine. After the 
engagement had been made the theatre manager informed the 
actress he would have to cancel the booking. The stagehands de- 
manded two weeks’ salary if they opened the theatre for three days. 
There is, also, the difficulty of advance booking, particularly for 
one-night stands. On less than two weeks’ notice, a local theatre 
manager may cancel the booking at will, necessitating readjustments 
all along the route. Adequate publicity, too, is hard to secure at 
a reasonable cost. Newspaper rates are high and the majority of 
local drama editors are naturally more interested in their permanent 
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customers, the motion pictures, than in a transitory stage company. 
It is hard, therefore, to get the free publicity once accorded the 
drama as a by-product of advertising. Railroading likewise presents 
its problems. Passenger and freight rates are high and it is often 
impossible to find schedules applicable to one-night stand playing. 
Costs of living also are considerable while traveling, and the NRA 
has made it impossible for hotels to give special cut-rates to theatri- 
cal companies. Last in line—though not last of the problems— 
there arises the difficulty of securing good players who are willing 
to forgo the comforts of New York for the rigors of the road. 

Many other general questions present themselves. Is a “star” an 
essential feature of a “draw” on the road? “Practically essential”, 
say the managers....Has a good play, well cast, an even chance? 
“Doubtful”, chorus the producers. “Yes’’, says the road... .Does the 
revived community interest in the theatre, evidenced by the codper- 
ation of schools, clubs, educational groups, help the producer in 
search of a road audience? ‘“Emphatically, yes’, says one group. 
“Green Pastures was booked 50 per cent with the help of local 
organizations this year.” “Very little”, says another camp. “The 
clubs whose members can afford to pay the full price are largely 
interested in securing cut-rate tickets, and in meeting the star at 
tea.”’... Must a play be a smash hit on the road to pay for itself? 
“Not necessarily, but close to it”...Is New York approval necessary 
for success? “Not essential, but it has enormous advertising value.” 
...Does misleading advertising for the bad play hurt the good 
play? “Most assuredly. It undermines confidence all along the 
line.” . . . Is there any way in which the cost of touring could be 
reduced; in which a local union could be prohibited from making 
unjust demands? “God knows,” the answer comes. 

These and similar queries are all open to discussion. They will 
be taken up in detail in later issues of TTHEATRE ARTS when actual 
Statistics as to the fate of this year’s crop of road shows are avail- 
able. For the time being, the important thing is that the road seems 
to be on the brink of recovery. Managers have shown that they are 
willing to send out good plays; audiences, that they want to see 
good plays. The ultimate fate of the now convalescent patient rests 
with both the managers and the audiences. If the managers will 
“play fair”, send out good plays well acted; if the road will support 
these plays, there seems then to be no good reason why the present 
difficulties should not one by one be ironed out; no reason why the 
road should not once again become a flourishing institution. 
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ACTORS OR EXHIBITIONISTS 


By RANDOLPH SOMERVILLE 


ig AVE I a chance on the stage?” is 
a question propounded by nearly 
every eager young person who has attended 
with regularity what he calls shows, who 
has read press-agent stories on the over- 
night successes and on the incomes of stage 
celebrities, or who has had either some ac- 
claim in local theatricals or some analogy 
drawn between his appearance and that of 
a popular performer. The question is 
asked obviously without any realization of 
the nature of the contribution an actor 
makes to the theatre and without under- 
standing of his relation to his audience. 
What would be the answer if the young 
aspirant were to say “Have I a chance in 
musical composition?” or “Do you think I 
can play the piano?” or “Is there a future 
for me as a writer?” He would be told 
that success comes rarely, even after the 
severest study, after the most thorough 
training and exercise, and after the bitterest 
of disappointments; that no one can proph- 
esy accurately what he will come to in any 
of the arts; that only repeated effort will 
furnish grounds for opinion; that the apti- 
tudes and assets he may possibly have will 
have to be trained in the processes of the 
art he proposes to practise; and that, al- 








though supremacy in the arts often pays 
very well, there is no guarantee of reward 
in creative work other than the pleasure 
and satisfaction to be had in doing. Why 
not tell the stage aspirant the same? 

If one born with the endowments and 
aptitudes of the actor chooses the popular 
field of entertainment through exploitation 
of personality and cleverness, for a time the 
theatre may without special labor on his 
part return him an enormous income; but 
if the same individual aims towards the 
creative aspects of acting in terms of art, 
he should not think twice of the profession 
unless he is willing to sell all that he has 
and follow theatre, to endure hardship and 
failure in its service, and to devote himself 
completely to its understanding. Of such 
stuff is the actor who continues in his pro- 
fession even into “‘the sere, the yellow leaf”’. 

That young people expect the theatre to 
furnish a living for them before they have 
acquired the simplest skills which the stage 
employs is the measure of folly to which 
the actor’s profession is submitted, and at 
the same time an index to the decline 
reached in the art. Each autumn sees 
hundreds of college students petitioning 
agents and casting directors for an oppor- 
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Another Little Theatre takes up permanent headquarters on Broadway. 
Artef, the Yiddish workers’ theatre which has played in various spots 
throughout the city, establishes its own theatre uptown to offer, first, the 
Soviet comedy, Recruits. The group expects to follow with Dostagaev and 
Others, the second play in Maxim Gorky’s well-known trilogy. 

















Two of the six plays which three 
adult companies from the Clare 
Tree Major Children’s Theatre 
are taking out on a thirty to forty 
week tour of more than a hundred 
cities this season. The cast of 
Pocahontas, composed entirely of 
Indians, includes Little Moose, 
who is a Chippewa Indian, born 
on a Minnesota Reservation, a 
World War soldier, and since 
then a performer of native dances 
in concert and on Chatauqua 
circuits throughout the country. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


tunity—a break, they call it—to bewitch 
the theatre into paying them a salary. As 
holders of liberal arts degrees, they might 
be supposed by those who never attended 
cultural courses to have some notion of 
what training is usually required of those 
who would market the product of an art 
process. Presumably, then, these applicants 
are in line for exhibitionist appearances. 
But the fact is that many of them have a 
sincere desire to become artists, only they 
have not yet discovered what they were not 
taught: that public appearance on a stage 
for pay in no way insures or indicates in- 
itiation into the art of acting. 

The answer to the initial question can 
best be answered through a series of in- 
terrogations. What kind of stage appear- 
ance do you propose for yourself, artist or 
exhibitionist? What natural endowments 
and aptitudes do you possess? Have you 
the patience to take training, the wisdom 
to profit by failures, the generosity to sur- 
vive success? Can you commit yourself to 
acting without reservation or fear? Have 
you a keen perception, an enthusiastic de- 
votion to the stage, a joy in work, an 
eagerness for life? Are you choosing a 
lifetime profession, or are you merely curi- 
ous to see what immediate success you can 
have? Do you see life about you with the 
sympathy of understanding, or as proper- 
ties in your scene? How immediately es- 
sential to you are the conventions of perma- 
nent home, of family, of social life? 

If the questioner is not now utterly dis- 
couraged or affronted, he may make a more 
humble and reasonable inquiry: ‘What do 
I need to be an actor?” From the ques- 
tions put to him in answer to his first. in- 
terrogation, he probably has gathered that 
many of the qualifications and assets of the 
actor lie far beneath the surface. He may 
be surprised to find that many of the actor’s 
assets are those which bring success in any 
line of work. Studious application, per- 
sistence, mental agility, sense of humor, ob- 
servation, enthusiasm, humanity, vision, im- 


agination, capacity to analyze and synthe- 
size: these are all qualities which make the 
road to success more certain in any profes- 
sion. If to these can be added the rare gift 
of seeing one’s self objectively, the stage 
aspirant is not without the character quali- 
fications entitling him to consideration. The 
summation of these qualities often assures 
the candidate of other assets more relative 
to the exact art of acting. An arresting, 
live, projective personality and a chame- 
leon-like ability to reflect imaginary en- 
vironments have their foundations among 
these characteristics. 

The exhibitionist actor thinks all he 
needs is an audience. But the serious stu- 
dent of the art soon discovers that he needs 
an instrument first, and that then he needs 
to know how to play upon it. The human 
presence is the common lot of man, with 
varying degrees of consciousness of its pos- 
session. But to assume that one can act be- 
cause one is conscious of having a personal- 
ity is like trying to sell one’s self as a 
violinist because one has inherited a fiddle. 
Since the actor can no more work without 
the human instrument than the musician- 
pianist can accomplish his art without a 
physical mechanism, one of the first perti- 
nent things to be considered by the young 
actor is with what sort of instrument na- 
ture has endowed him. Failure to know 
his instrument thoroughly allows an actor 
to attempt orchestral music on a flageolet: 
nearly every little actor wants to play a 
symphonic part on his Jew’s harp. 

There are no exact specifications for the 
actor’s physique. Other endowments and 
skills often compensate for physical frames 
that are not ideal. But certain character- 
istics of the instrument are of decided 
value, such as proportion and codrdination 
of parts, vigor, distinction, alertness. 
Beauty, so often mistakenly regarded as a 
prime asset, is as often an ultimate hin- 
drance as a help. Even in women where 
the attribute is more appropriate, beauty 
may well be dispensed with in favor of 
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well-proportioned features, facility and 
variety of expression, and implication of 
inherent character wealth. Not that our 
Rosalinds, Juliets, and Joanna Trouts are 
any the worse for pleasing the eye, or have 
departed from the paths of creative art by 
being favored with attractive appearance. 
Quite the contrary. But Rosalinds of 
beauty and no mirth, Juliets of beauty and 
no charm, Joannas of fluidity and no de- 
sire have made us understand that physical 
beauty is not a quality in itself upon which 
one may base the line of communication in 
creative projection. On the other hand, 
sheer superficial beauty need not be a handi- 
cap to an actress if it is worn naturally and 
made subservient to greater issues. 

A little over the average height in 
physical stature, with proportion and co- 
ordination of parts combining for graceful, 
forceful, controlled movement is advantage- 
ous. But more important than either 
height or girth is the degree to which the 
parts of the body are codrdinated for alert 
movement, free and relaxed for action or 
repose, and energized with radiating vigor. 
Lax, flabby, dull-metaled, lack-lustre, un- 
gainly physiques are not conducive to pro- 
jection, although they may furnish mate- 
rials for eccentric exhibitionism. 

The use of specialized instruments in the 
form of bit or type actors gives a diversity 
of physical appearance on the stage; and 
modern type casting puts something of a 
premium on these highly individualized ap- 
pearances, when they are needed. In such 
cases, the presence of other valuable assets 
of the actor must rescue the player from 
intermittent reappearances in the single type 
for the rest of his stage life. 

The vigor that makes some figures seem 
to radiate life on the stage is due largely 
to training and physical fitness energized 
by the operation of mental, imaginative 
faculties. Seemingly inert bodies, off-stage, 
have taken on vital qualities in performance 
that are not to be detected in the actor’s 
non-professional life. The popular explana- 


tion for this is that the audience furnishes 
stimulation. Thus acting becomes a result 
analogous to that of drinking champagne. 
A more plausible view is that the actor, 
upon entering a scene, begins to play the 
character upon himself as instrument. The 
music thus discoursed is not perceptible in 
the instrument during its disuse, nor is it 
initiated by the observing public. The 
phenomenon of coming to life upon the 
stage is like that of the piano’s delivery of 
what the master chooses to create. 

If careful construction and constant tun- 
ing is necessary for the mechanical instru- 
ment of music, how much more important 
becomes the treatment of the curious in- 
strument upon which the actor plays. The 
human presence is in constant service, even 
when not being played upon by the actor. 
What it experiences, what stresses and 
strains it endures, what training for con- 
structional values it indulges in: all these 
affect its reliability, its responsiveness, its 
range, sonority and sustaining powers. 
Upon nature’s construction it is possible to 
refine and to adapt for the arts; but it is 
not wise to attempt conversion. If the 
actor has a good, though specialized, in- 
strument, he had better train to use it to 
the best advantage in its own type of com- 
position, not attempting to transform per- 
cussion into strings, nor reeds into pianos. 
But whatever the instrument, the aspiring 
actor must realize the necessity for thorough 
training. 

Notes 
IDNEY HOWARD appears twice on the 
stn of the St. Louis Little The- 
atre, with The Late Christopher Bean and 
Yellow Jack. In addition, there will be 
Tom Jones, by Robert Wallsten, Richard 
II, and an unannounced fifth play. 


RIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY at Provo, 
Utah, has this program: Big Hearted 
Herbert, Coquette, The Music Master, 
Peer Gynt, The Virginian, The Late 
Christopher Bean, and The Trojan W omen. 
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ARGENTINA 


The click of castanets and the fiery rhythms of dancing feet 
echo the return of Argentina to the New York concert stage 
after an absence of two years, which was two years too long. 
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A dancer who will appear in formal concert this season after 
a period in film-house “presentations” and on the revue 
stage. As ‘The Spirit of Labor’ in the eyes of the artist, 
Ted Weidhaas, who uses oxidized silver for his caricatures. 


EUGENE 


Von GRONA 
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EscUDERO AND His GypsIigs 


Somewhat subdued by the small stage and formal draperies 
in which Continental Varieties has been set, Vicente Escu- 
dero, aided by his troupe of Gypsies from Sacro Monte, 
is still able to project the fire and spirit for which the cafés 
and concert stages have made him famous. 

















Nina VERCHININA 


One of the leading dancers of the Ballet Russe of de Basil, 
as Cyril Beaumont testifies in his book on the company, 
Verchinina has now left the troupe to join the group of con- 
cert dancers in New York. 
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FOUR DANCE BOOKS 


Balletomania, by Arnold L. Haskell. 
Simon and Schuster: $3.75 


The Monte Carlo Russian Ballet, by 
Cyril W. Beaumont. C. W. Beau- 
mont, London: 3s. 6d. 


Ninette de Valois, by Kate Neatby. 
Fokine, by Lincoln Kirstein. British- 
Continental Press, London: each2s.6d. 


T a single bound the remarkable bi- 
A ography that Romola Nijinska wrote 
of her husband achieved a front-rank 
position among books of its literary kind. 
Moreover it gained, and has held for almost 
a year, a leading place in that envied list 
of best sellers which has become the meas- 
uring rod of popular book taste. Nijinsky’s 
biography has focused the attention of a 
great new public on the dance as an art, on 
the intricacies of dance training and especi- 
ally of ballet technique. The popularity of 
the book must be counted partly responsible, 
at least, for the overwhelming new audience 
that greeted Fokine’s ballets at the Stadium 
in New York last summer. And it has 
quite naturally encouraged a pouring forth 
of other books on the dance and especially 
on the Russian Ballet. It cannot, however, 
be said to have achieved a rival or a follower 
in the new list. What Romola Nijinska 
did was to re-create a personality, a great 
artist personality, both in his life and in 
his art, and that is not too easy a task. 

The cover of Arnold Haskell’s Balleto- 
“The Story of an Obsession” (as it 


mania, 
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is called), carries this line: “Readers of 
Nijinsky, lovers of the dance, amateurs of 
personality: here is your book!” That 
sentence is a mistake. Balletomania is not 
a creative or recreative book. It is the 
personal record of memories, judgments, 
enthusiasms and impressions made by a man 
who loves the ballet not only above all 
forms of dance, but almost above everything 
else in life, who loves not only the art but 
the dancers, to whom their little triumphs 
and griefs, jealousies, generosities, trials and 
successes look like pages out of history be- 
cause he sees them at close focus and magni- 
fied by affection. 

Mr. Haskell sees the Ballet Russe of 
Colonel de Basil, formerly called the Ballet 
Russe of Monte Carlo, as a galaxy of great 
artists, complete in their beauty and their 
talent and their training, from whom all 
the world can learn all that a world needs 
to know of beauty. Actually this Ballet, 
as it appeared in New York at least, is no 
more than a delightful company composed 
of a few of the older stars of the Diaghileft 
Ballet (not the greatest among them, but 
a fine dancer-choreographer like Massine, 
an accomplished ballerina like Danilova, a 
versatile character dancer like Woizikow- 
sky) and a group of talented, lovely young 
people, some of whom may, some day, be 
great dancers—who even now, at their best, 
give fascinating performances, but who 
have a long, long way to go before they 
reach the goal of artistry at which Mr. 
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Haskell feels they have arrived. With such 
a happy, pleasant prejudice as the basis of 
an author’s judgment, there is, of course, 
a disturbing balance in Mr. Haskell’s book 
wherever other artists or other forms of the 
dance are concerned. For real enjoyment 
of Balletomania, therefore, the reader must 
accept it, not as a book of criticism, but as 
a book of record, of appreciation and of 
personal gossip happily told. 

Cyril Beaumont’s The Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe is a short, apt essay in book 
form, with a note on the beginnings of the 
Company against the Diaghileff background 
and a record of the form and personnel of 
a dozen or more ballets. As criticism it is 
both wiser and more moderate than Mr. 
Haskell’s more elaborate version. “The 
troupe’, says Mr. Beaumont, “is primarily 
a garland of youth...these young artists, 
charming as they are, have not yet de- 
veloped the personality which makes their 
dancing penetrate to the furthest corner of 
the auditorium—we except Verchinina in 
Presages. We enjoy their dancing, but at 
a distance, as though the proscenium open- 
ing were glazed. They do not as yet leap 
out to meet us; it is we who have to meet 
them.” 

To the series called The Artists of the 
Dance, published by the British-Continental 
Press, Kate Neatby adds volume eleven on 
Ninette de Valois and the Vic-Wells Ballet, 
and Lincoln Kirstein, volume twelve on 
Fokine. The book on de Valois gives a 
clear account of the growth of the “re- 
naissance of ballet” in England, especially 
as it has been influenced by a dancer and 
choreographer of talent and great faith in 
her art. Lincoln Kirstein’s book is an his- 
torical and biographical tribute to the man 
who has, in our generation, given the 
longest, most creative and original contri- 
bution to the art of the ballet. This short 
account of Fokine’s life and work, from 
his early days at the Imperial School in 
Russia to his late work in New York, must 


be a part of any dance record. In the ap- 
pendix to Arnold Haskell’s book there is 
a calendar of important dates in the de- 
velopment of ballet. The first four dates 
in the twentieth century are significant. 
They are the historical basis of the whole 
new movement on which the modern ballet 
is built: 
1904—Beginnings of the new ballet with 
Fokine’s Dying Swan. 
1907—Isadora Duncan makes her debut in 
St. Petersburg. 


1908—Fokine’s ballet, Eunice, is produced 
at the Maryinsky and the Greek 
tunic is worn for the first time on 
that stage. A great controversy 
rages between classicists and ‘“‘mod- 
erns’. This work marks the tran- 
sition period between the old and 
the new. 


1909—First Diaghileff season in Paris, and 
the beginning of the great western 
European revival. There had been 
a lean period after the days of 
Taglioni and her peers. 


The rest of ballet history, to the point 
where we meet it today, might well read: 
‘From Fokine forward’. 
Windfalls: Stories, Poems and Plays, 
by Sean O’Casey. Macmillan: $1.75 
S the author of Within the Gates, 
Sean O’Casey has, apparently, 
reached the point where it is his privilege— 
independent of his publisher’s judgment— 
to decide whether all of his work is to be 
put between book covers, or if only the best 
of it is to be given such permanence. Judg- 
ing from this book, he has decided to record 
work that must be considered far less than 
his best. 

Of the six sections into which the book 
is divided, the last is made up of two one- 
act plays. “Sketches” the author calls 
them: one of the stupid failure of a simple 
country man when his wife—tired of hear- 
ing him belittle her household tasks— 
leaves him in an apron while she goes out 
to the mowing; the other about two drunks 
in a small post-office. The appearance of 
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these two weak plays at this time can do 
the author’s name no good, for they will be 
read by many who have been persuaded to 
buy the book because of the current prom- 
inence Within the Gates has given 
O’Casey, and from a desire to observe his 
work in another medium than the stage. 
But readers who think little of the two 
plays may remember O’Casey’s own admis- 
sion: They “were written when funds 
were low, to bring in a little money, but 
no attempt was made to market them.” 

The first two sections of the book are com- 
posed of poetry. Never outstanding poems 
in their own right, they are doubly disap- 
pointing as evidence in the search of a 
measure of O’Casey’s range. They fail to 
give any hint of the poetic talent capable 
of producing some of the fine verse of 
Within the Gates—the “Song of the 
Down-and-Outs”, for instance. Section 
three is “The Grand Oul’ Dame Britan- 
nia”, a song written when, in the World 
War, England sought Irish recruits to send 
into Belgium. Because of the bad feeling 
between England and Ireland, the song had 
to be “printed as a nix job by friendly 
printers, and circulated among the various 
National Societies.” It carried its message 
across Ireland and did its part in the long 
fight for Irish independence and—if for no 
other reason than the part it played in that 
great movement—is one of the few things 
in the book really worth the dignity of 
print and binding. 

Sections four and five are composed of 
short stories. These, too, are disappointing 
as a gauge of O’Casey’s dramatic approach 
to other fields. They are stories evocative 
of mood—not carrying the suggestion of 
action and events, not based on a play- 
wright’s method or experience, not with the 
stuff of drama in them. 

In the whole book, the one really vital 
sign of the talent that was responsible for 
Within the Gates is “The Star Jazzer”. 
It is a story about a toil-worn, prematurely 


aged mother of a tenement family. As she 
stands in the lonely, littered yard, drawing 
a pail of water she must carry up ten flights 
of stairs to wash the family’s clothes while 
they sleep five-in-a-bed, there wells up 
within her a wild, blasphemous song about 
her youth. In her mind she hears the beat 
and theme of a syncopated, savage rhythm 
that matches the march and measure of the 
words; and as she stands in the dingy yard, 
bewitched by the stars that are the only 
beauty in the picture, she feels an uncon- 
trollable desire to dance out the words and 
the music. As O’Casey describes her 
dance, using disjointed words and phrases 
from the song to indicate her thoughts, 
suggest the music, describe her steps and 
the movements of her body, there is ample 
indication that he knows a relation between 
music and motion and words. It was the 
use of that knowledge in Within the Gates 
that has impressed playgoers more than any 
other single feature in the play. In the 
only short story in which he uses that defi- 
nitely dramatic talent, he produces the one 
interesting and self-worthy piece in an 
otherwise disappointing book. 


The Last Pirate: Tales from the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operas, by Louis 
Untermeyer. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. Harcourt, Brace: $2.50 


OMPLETELY delightful is this 
es transference to the printed page of 
the gossamer plots and settings of seven 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. On a visit to 
Cornwall, the author finds himself lost one 
day and in seeking out the right road he 
comes upon a postman dressed in “the blue 
of a sapphire brightened with gold” who 
“walked with the air of one who knew the 
world but was not wholly a part of it.” A 
very remarkable old man, too, for among 
other strange characteristics he was two 
hundred and sixteen years old (although he 
had had only fifty-four birthdays). For seven 
days the author and his garrulous friend sit 
down to luscious Cornwall lunches, and 
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the latter tells the story of his life. He has 
had experiences, in turn, in the lands of 
The Pirates of Penzance, The Mikado, 
The Gondoliers, Iolanthe, Ruddigore, Pa- 
tience and H.M.S. Pinafore. 

With this ingenious and appropriately 
fantastic device, Mr. Untermeyer gives the 
story, lyrics and atmosphere of seven Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas in clear, unaf- 
fected and charming prose. To recall how 
dependent Gilbert’s light-hearted, improb- 
able plots have always seemed on Sullivan’s 
music and the superior projection of actors, 
is to see Mr. Untermeyer’s success as even 
more complete. The book is announced in 
a foreword to be for children twelve to 
twenty, and by no means for anyone with 
a good acquaintance of the operas them- 
selves. Nevertheless, there is no hesitation 
in saying that The Last Pirate is for any- 
one aged ten to eighty, and an unalloyed 
pleasure as much for the most avid Savoy- 
ard as for the novice. 


Father Goose: The Story of Mack 
Sennett, by Gene Fowler. Covici, 
Friede: $3 

ENE FOWLER'S cryptic, vivid, 

headlong style has a congenial sub- 
ject in a biography of a boiler-maker who 
turned to the New York burlesque stage 
and finally to the infant movies where he 
made name and fortune (and, we gather, 
lost the latter). Anecdote piles on anec- 
dote, “inside stories” overrun each other, 
mad episodes, as pointless as a Keystone 
cops’ chase, appear on every page. In any 
historical picture of the early twentieth 
century the blossoming of the movies will 
be a powerful argument in evidence of 
madness run riot. Father Goose may well 
be Exhibit A. 

Despite the publisher’s announcement, 
Father. Goose holds rather closely to its 
subtitle. Mr. Fowler has found enough 
color in one life to use 400-odd pages, and 


he has not found it necessary to tell about 
the early days of other companies and other 
people except as they may have touched 
Mack Sennett and his Keystone crowd. If 
you want a general history, he believes, you 
must go to Terry Ramsaye’s Million and 
One Nights. But if you are willing to take 
Sennett’s career as an epitome of Holly- 
wood fortunes in the days when the motion 
picture industry was young, then Father 
Goose will do. It will also do if you want a 
few hours of entertainment, or the author’s 
version of various scandals, or when-we- 
were-young stories. If you dislike careless 
writing, patches of extremely bad humor, 
and believe that the value of so elaborate 
a life of Mack Sennett is questionable, 
Father Goose is useless to you. In the end, 
it remains a picture of a type of mind and 
a type of career that only the mad world 
of American motion pictures could have 
produced. 

Grandfather’s Follies, by James J. 


Geller. Illustrated from woodcuts by 
John Held, Jr. Macaulay: 


BOOK about famous and successful 
A plays of the past should be either a 
record or a volume of anecdotes or of 
humor. Grandfather's Follies is neither. 
Mr. Geller describes in brief fashion how 
plays like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Ticket 
of Leave Man, The Black Crook, Flora- 
dora, Siberia, Shenandoah, came to be 
written, how and when they were first pro- 
duced, and (usually) who starred in them. 
He omits the plots, the casts and all color- 
ful details of writing, production and suc- 
cess; he makes no attempt to clarify a 
play’s importance in American theatre his- 
tory; and he writes in a naive style, with- 
out strength or humor. John Held, Jr.’s, 
engravings, done in the artist’s customary 
style, are without point, being in general 
only dimly related to the plays under 
discussion in a book itself without point. 
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Alfredo Valente 





Frep STONE 


The old and well-loved star of such musical hits as The 
Wizard of Oz, Chin Chin and Tip-Top turns for the first 
time to drama to create a real theatre character in 
Jayhawker, the Sinclair and Lloyd Lewis Civil War play. 
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THE TURKISH THEATRE 
by Nicholas N. Martinovitch 


Mr. Martinovitch describes the tra- 
ditions of the three popular Turkish 
theatres in all their richness, and 
supplements the descriptions by 
plays representative of each type. 
This book is not written for the 
scholar alone, but also for the lay- 
man who can find great pleasure 
and amusement in a new and de- 
lightful subject. $3.00 


THEATRES 
by Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight full page plates from 
original drawings of theatres, opera 
houses and motion picture theatres. 
With an introduction by the artist. 

$5.00 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


All of Isadora Duncan’s own writ- 
ings on the art of dancing, a unique 
document in the history of modern 
art. Edited by Sheldon Cheney. 
$7.50 


DRAWINGS FOR THE 
THEATRE 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which stand 
as a record of the work of one of 
America’s foremost designers; a 
prophecy for the theatre of to- 


morrow. $5.00 
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IN GENERAL MAGAZINES 


OME of the best theatre articles often 
find their way into magazines whose 
general text is not devoted to the drama. 
A brief survey of September to No- 
vember issues of non-theatre magazines 


| discloses the following. Reviews of the 





current season have not been included. 


AMERICAN PLAYS IN ENGLAND 
by Ivor Brown. American Mercury. 
November. 

THE DRAMA IN 1933 
by Walter Prichard Eaton. The Ameri- 
can Scholar. Winter. 

THE SUTTON THEATRE 
Architectural Forum. October. 

NATIONALISM IN PRESS, FILMS AND 

RADIO 
by O. J. Hale. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
September. 

CHINESE REACTIONS TO THE 

CINEMA 
by Wilbur Burton. 


Asia. October. 


THE SOVIET THEATRE IN CENTRAL 


ASIA 
by Langston Hughes. Asia. October. 


NOW WATCH MR. HAYS! 
by F. Eastman. Christian 
September 19. 


YOUR OWN BEST BET 
Interview with Tamara Daykarkhanova 
on make-up. By Katherine Roberts. 
Collier’s. September 29. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMER- 

ICAN CIRCUS 
by R. W. G. Vail. 
XVIII. 

IN PRAISE OF MRS. BEHN 
by Edward Wagenknecht. 
Part XVIII. 

SENTIMENTALITY AND THE 

SCREEN 
by M. R. Flaherty. 
tober 5. 

THE THEATRE—TEN YEARS 
by Richard Dana Skinner. Commonweal. 
November 2. 

DESIGNS FOR STAGE SCENERY 
by Helen Comstock. Connoisseur. No- 
vember. 

MARY STUART ON THE STAGE 
by C. Mallet. Contemporary Review. 
September. 

DULL NIGHTS IN THE GERMAN 

THEATRE 
by Thomas H. 
History. October. 


Century. 


Colophon. Part 


Colophon. 


Commonweal. Oc- 


Dickinson. Current 








IRISH THEATRE IN 1933 
by Andrew E. Malone. 


The Dubli 
Magazine, Dublin. July-September. " 


NEW MUSIC FOR ANCIENT PLAYS 
by A. G. Very. Etude. September. 

COLOR IN THE MOVIES 
Fortune. October. 

SILLY SYMPHONY 
Fortune. November. 

THE MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAI, 
by Hubert Griffith. Fortnightly, London 
October. ! 


MORALS AND THE MOVIES 
by E. L. Israel. Forum. October. 


WINDOWS ON THE SPANISH STAGE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
by William H. Shoemaker. Hispanic 
Review, Philadelphia. October. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF INDIA AND 
THE MALAY AND SIAMESE 
THEATRES IN KELANTAN 
by Jeanne Cuisinier. Indian Arts and 
Letters, London. 1934. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE IN 
AMERICA 
by Hallie Flanagan. 
London. September. 
THE LOST PLAY OF “AESOP’S 
CROW” 
by Lily B. Cambell. 
Notes, Baltimore. 


MR. HUGHES’ EDITION OF HAMLET 
by Henry K. Paul. Modern Language 


The Landmark, 


Modern Language 
November. 
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Notes. November. in 2 

“CAMILLE” AS THE TRANSLATION 

OF “LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” 
by A. E. Zucker and P. deF. Henderson. 

Modern Language Notes. November. 

THEATRE FESTIVAL IN MOSCOW Bo 
Moscow News. September 7. for 

AMERICAN STAGE HISTORY b 
by J. M. Bulloch. Notes and Queries, ‘ 
London. September 29. te) 

A YEAR’S DRAMA AND MUSIC ch 
From the Diary of the First Earl of , 
Egmont. By Peregrinus. Notes and Im 
Queries. September 29. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE ter 
by C. T. Major. New York State Edu- 
cation. October. 

THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY Se 

SUMMER THEATRE 

s -= 
by Sterling A. Brown. Opportunity. can 
October. De 

FOLK CULTURE AND LEISURE ing 
by P. Chubb. Recreation. September. 

AMERICAN MUSIC ENTERS A NEW = 

PHASE 
by R. Harris. Scribner. October. 

THE MODERNITY OF SHAKESPEARE If 
by George Coffin Taylor. Sewanee the 
Review, Sewanee, Tenn. October-De- 
cember. tim 

SOCIALIZING THE DRAMA que 


Sierra Educational 


by J. D. Conway. A 
Teachers’ Associ- 


News (California 

ation). October. 
GREEK SHADOW PLAYS 

Sphere, London. October 20. 


INTIMATIONS OF NEW FOLK ARTS 
The Workers’ Theatres. By R. O'Neil. 
Survey Graphic. October. 

WORKERYS’ SONGS 


Survey Graphic. October. 
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™_ SONGS OF THE HILL-FOLK — : =, 
’ 
Twelve Ballads from Kentucky, é QO ON, [| 
. Virginia, and North Carolina ugene él 
7 Collected and Simply Arranged A CRITICAL STUDY BY 
with accompaniment for piano SOPHUS KEITH WINTHER 
oy Dept. of English, Univ. of Washington 
JOHN JACOB NILES 
Ts volume contains a complete 
me Price, net, 50 cents and penetrating analysis of every 
in. Each number also published separately O'Neill play, and is published with 
: : cae S . he personal endorsement of Eugene 
This delightful collection is No. 14 in t od : 
Schirmer’s American Folk-Song Series O'Neill himself. $2.00 
- G. SCHIRMER, INC. RANDOM HOUSE 
3 East 43rd Street, New York “a 20 E. 57th St., New York a 
lic 
| 
Dx Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
NEW BOOKS 
- Best Plays of 1933-34 
i aj D ed. Burns Mantle $3.00 
IN B Judgment Day 
Elmer Rice 2.00 
rk, Your 1934 Issues of Eden End J. B. Priestley 2.00 
St. Helena R._C. Sherriff 
/ and J. de Casalis 2.00 
ge | TH EATRE ARTS Conversation Piece Noel Coward 1.75 
| L'Aiglon Clemence Dane 1.75 
cT | MONTHLY Don’t forget to look at our 
ge ] five and ten cent Christmas cards. 
in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00! The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
)N 48 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
> AMIE ELLEN IE ERIE ELLIE 
yn. 
Bound volumes of Theatre Arts New Publications 
form a valuable addition to your li- of 
“ brary—A permanent record in | Samuel French 
text and illustration of the ever | ae 
changing theatre of the world— By Dan Totheroh 
of “I have never seen anything 
nd Important for reference and en- | more satisfying.” 
. | —Christopher Morley 
tertainment. | Price $1.50 
lu- ¢ WEDNESDAY’S CHILD and 
HOUSE WE LIVE IN 
° Two plays in one volume 
Send us your copies before De- F lecaelt Ailes 
_ &  cember 10th. We will supply the Price $2.00 
My: D b 34. issue f Mi SCENES FOR STUDENT 
ecember, 1934, issue free. Miss- ACTORS 
. . Dramatic Selections from 
f ing 1934 numbers supplied at 50 iiowr Peano 
a cents each. Edited with Notes 
ow By Frances Cosgrove 
Sd Price $1.50 
TEN PLAYS FROM O. HENRY 
RE If you have other complete years Authorized Dramatizations 
nee th By Addison Geery Smith 
“i ey can also be bound at this Price $1.50 
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time at $5.00 per year. We will OF Atwne 
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ma and Students 
so e By Edward J. and 
Alice B. Mackay 
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MRS. SIDDONS writes to 
KATHARINE CORNELL 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
speaks his mind to 
EUGENE O'NEILL 


NOEL COWARD hears from 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


and other great voices from 
the drama’s past speak to 
the illustrious living in a 
series of richly imaginative 
letters conceived by John 
Mason Brown, astute dra- 
matic critic of the “New 
York Post.” 

This amusing, provocative 
volume will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by everyone inter- 
ested in the theatre. “As 
delightful and keenly in- 
telligent a volume of the- 
atrical criticism as you 
will find in contemporary 
letters . .”’ — Herschell 
Brickell. $2.00. 


LETTERS FROM 
GREENROOM 
GHOSTS 


by John Mason Brown 





——THE VIKING PRESS—— 
ensdietheteiiaslindielddiaihcaatimeaimemenietenndimiiaiiiamiamenn meena 


A GREAT NOVELIST 
TURNS to the DRAMA 


Lion Feuchtwanger, master 
of the novel, has tapped the 
resources of the theatre to 
create three plays which 
transcend their dramatic 
qualities by their signifi- 
cance and timely impact. 
European audiences “ 
accorded an enthusiastic re- 
ception to these studies of 
the folly of war and the 
tragedy of misdirected im- 
perialism. Feuchtwanger, in 
these moving dramas, has 
brought the whole force of 
his intellect to bear on some 
of the most vital questions 
of our day. $2.75. 


THE DUTCH MERCHANT 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
1918 


THREE PLAYS 


by Lion Feuchtwanger 
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Playlist continued 


ALL RicHTs ReEserveo (Nov. 6——.) by 
Irving Kaye Davis. 

Say WHEN (Nov. 8——.) Musical comedy 
by Jack McGowan, Ray Henderson and 
Ted Koehler. With Bob Hope, Dennie 
Moore, Linda Watkins, Harry Rich- 
man and Taylor Holmes. 

DarRK Victory (Nov. 9 .) by George 
Brewer Jr. and Bertram Bloch. Pro- 
ducer: Alexander McKaig. Directed by 
Robert Milton. With Tallulah Bankhead 
and Earle Larimore. 


ABBEY THEATRE PLAYERS (Nov. 12——.) 
Limited repertory engagement. With 
F. J. McCormick, Eileen Crowe, Barry 
Fitzgerald and Arthur Shields. 

BRITTLE HEAVEN (Now. 13——-.) Adaptation 
by Vincent York and Frederick J. Pohl 
of Josephine Pollitt’s book on Emily 
Dickinson. With Dorothy Gish. 





Looking Forward 


THE CHILDREN’s Hour (Now. 20) by Lillian 
Hellman Kober. Producer: Herman 
Shumlin. 

ANYTHING Gogs! (Nov. 21) Musical farce 
by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse and 
Russel Crouse. Music and lyrics by 
Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Freed- 
ley. Directed by Howard Lindsay. 
Settings by Donald Oenslager. With 
Victor Moore, Ethel Merman, Bettina 
Hall and William Gaxton. 

AT MariAn’s (Now. 27) by and with Lau- 
rette Taylor. Producer: Walter Hart- 
wig. 

GoLtp Eacte Guy (Nov. 28) by Melvin 
Levy. Producer: Group Theatre. With 
J. Edward Bromberg. 

THE DISTANT SHORE (November) by Do- 
nald Blackwell and Theodore St. John. 
Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. With 
Roland Young. 

VALLEY Force (Dec. 3) by Maxwell Ander- 
son. Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by the author and John Houseman. 
With Philip Merivale, Ruth Weston and 
Stanley Ridges. 

REVENGE WITH Music (Dec. 4) Musical 
by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz. 
Producers: Selwyn and Franklin. Di- 
rected by Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
Settings by Albert Johnson. With Libby 
Holman, Charles Winniger, Georges 
Metaxa, Ilka Chase and Rex O’Malley. 

GaTHER YE Rosesups (Dec. 10) Satire by 
Sidney Howard and Robert Littell. Pro- 
ducer: Max Gordon. With Walter 
Connolly, Ernest Truex and Spring 
Byington. 

BrRING ON THE GIRLS (Dec. 10) Farce by 
George S. Kaufman and Morrie Rys- 
kind. Producer: Sam H. Harris. With 
Jack Benny and Porter Hall. 

RoMEO AND JuLiet (Dec. 20) Version by 
Katharine Cornell and Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. Directed by Guthrie McClintic. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Katha- 
rine Cornell, Basil Rathbone, Edith 
Evans, Brian Aherne, Charles Waldron 
and A. P. Kaye. 


Closed 


DreaM CuiLp (Sept. 27-Oct. 17) 

COLLEGE SINNERS (Sept. 17-Oct. 20) 

ERRANT Lapy (Sept. 17-Oct. 20) 

A Sure Comes In (Sept. 19-Oct. 20) 

Divipep BY THREE (Oct. 2-27) Drama with 
Judith Anderson. 

OrDER PLEASE (Oct. 9-27) 

Sprinc Sone (Oct. 1-Nov. 3, Drama with 
Francine Larrimore. 

A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN (Oct. 8-Nov. 10) 
by James Bridie. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


- « e FOR A THEATRE LOVER ... 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFERS 
of Theatre Arts Subscriptions and Books 
Good only from November 20 to December 24 


2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions 
3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions $10.00 
5 One-Year Gift Subscriptions $15.00 


(Regular Single Subscription Price $5.00 a year) 
AND 


A 15% Discount on any Theatre Arts Books 
ordered with gift subscriptions 


Each gift will be accompanied by an attractive gift 
card, or you may send us your own card for po 


ure, if you prefer. Mailing date may be specified. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


40 East 49th Street 







$8.00 


New York, N. Y. 























NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


EXHIBITIONS 


1. COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE 
SCENES AND PLAYERS 


Sixty original engravings by Callot and 
other contemporary artists. In forty 
frames. 


2. THEATRES FROM GREEK 
TO MODERN TIMES 


Twenty-one reproductions of drawings by 
Thomas Wood Stevens. 


3. FROM SKETCH TO STAGE 


Twenty-two original designs, sketches, 
blue prints, etc., prepared by Yale Uni- 
versity Theatre. 


For details and prices apply to 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 








40 East 49th Street, New York, N. 4 




















When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE AnTS MONTHLY 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENi 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT ° 
OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. published 

New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934. ce 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.: 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK , 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State ane 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editor of the THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this) 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, | 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 East 49th St., New 
York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th 
St., New York City; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Manager, B. B. Knudsen, 


2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 East 
49th St., New York City; Stark Young, 40 East 49th 
St., New York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 40 East 49th 
St., New York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th 
St., New York City: Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst, 1172 
Park Avenue, New York City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth’ 
Avenue, New York City; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mor 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and| 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the) 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder of 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do no 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of & 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS. 


Sworn to me and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1934. 
a 


(Seal) 
MINNIE D. BAITLER 


New York Co. Clk. No. 452 
N. Y. Co. Reg. No. 6B-424 
Term Expires March 30, 1936} 















